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Focusing oh air and water transportation occuf at ions 
this document is one in a series of £orty*onf reprints from the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook providing currtnt information and , 
employment projections for individual occupations and industries 
through 1985* Th# specific occupations covered in this document * 
incl ude civil aviation trorkters, air traffic eentr^llers* air plane 
aechanics, airplane pilots, flight attendants § * 
eservation/ticket/passenger agents* and occupations in the lerchant 
aarine industry, The following information is presented for each 
occupation or occupational area: a code nuabpr referenced to the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles; a description of the natare of the 
work; places of employ i en t ; training* other qualifications, and 
advancement; employient outlook; earnings and working conditions; and 
sources of additional information. In addition to the forty~one 
teprints covering inditiduai occupations or occupational areae (CI 
017 757-797) , a apoipanion document (CB 017 756) presents employment 
projections for the total labor market and discusses the relationship 
between job prospects and education. (EH) 
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CIVIL AVIATION 



The rapid developrheiit»^f ajr 
transportation has increased |he mo? 
bility of the population and has creat- 
ed many thousands of Job opportuni- 
ties in the civil aviation industry. In 
1976 over 425 t 0OQ people were em- 
ployed in a variet^rof interesting and 
responsible occupations in this indus- 

Characteristics off tha Industry 



different organizations and 
activities are involved in civil avi- 
ation. The most familiar are airlines 
that provide transportation for pas- 
sengers and cargo. Airlines account 
for almost four times as much inter- 
city, passenger travel as buses and 
railroads combined, Other commer- 
cial transportation is provided by air 
taxi companies that' use small planes 
to provide passenger and cargo ser- 
vice, often to and from small airports 
not serviced by the airlines. 

The civil aviation industry includes 
other kinds of flying activities. For 
example, many businesses transport 
executives in company planes. Some 
firms and individuals use their own 
planes for crdp- dusting, inspecting 
pipelines, and other activities. The 
government-licensed shops that re- 



pair and inspect smaller airplanes 
also are .included in the industry, 

The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion (FAX) and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics^ Board (CAB)— both part of trie 
Federal government— regulate the 
civil aviation in^usty, The FAA de- 
velops air safety regulations, coordi- 
nates flights* operates ground naviga- 
tion equipment, and licenses some 
personnel, including pilots and air- 
craft mechanics* The CAB makes 
policy on* airline rates and routes. 

In 1976, about 303,000 employees 
worked for the airlines. Most of the 
remaining civil aviation employees 
worked for, air taxi companies, for 
firms that use airplanes to transport 
executives, and for firms that rent, 
service, or repair aircraft. The rest 
worked for the Federal Government; 
in 1976* the FAA employed about 
58,000 people, the CAB less than 
1 ,000, 

About half of all airline employees 
work at airpdrts near New York. 
Miami, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
^Chicago, Atlanta, and Dallas, the 
cities where major airlines are based, 
Others work at airports" scattered 
throughout the country! Most other 
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civil aviation employees work at air- 
ports near large, cities. , * 

* Civil Avlatlgn Occupations 

Oyer two-thirds of all civil aviation 
employees work in ground occupa- 
tions. Many of these are mechanics 
and aircraft maintenance personnel 
. who refuel, clean, inspect, and repair 
the planes between flights. Other 
large grpups jnalte^ reservations and 
sail tickets for the airiate companies. 
Some are anr traffic controllers and 
flight service Specialists for the PA A. 
Flight service specialists assist pilots 
before the flight by suggesting routes 
and altitude* and providing them 
with information on their particular 
area, such as terrain and weather pe- 
culiarities. Other groundworkers in- 
clude cargo and freight Handlers, dis- 
pate hers, and clerical, 
administrative, and professional per- 
sonnel. 

Flight crew members make up the 
remaining one-third of civil aviation 
employment, They include the pilots 
who fly the plants and the flight 
attendants who assist passengers. De- 
tailed discussions of most of the prin- 
cipal occupations in civil aviation are 
presented elsewhere in the Handbook 
in the section on Air Transportation 
Occupations, j 

Training, Other Qualification*, f% 
and f Advancem*nt 

Jobs are available to persons with a 
wide variety of training and back- 
grounds. Some jobs require^previous 
training and may^requtr^certiftcates 





Over two third* of all civil aviation employee* work In ground occupations. 



Reservation aganta uta cemputsr termi- 
nals to fnakt reaervetlone. 




Conlroll*r» it an air triffle control c«nt»r coordinating flights to pr#v*nt collision 



from the FA'A. Others can be learned 
on the job 

Pilots must have a commercial pi- 
lot's license from the FA A when they 
begin work. Many also have an air 
transport license. They must have an 
instrument license %o fly when the 
weather is bad. A% a rule new airline 
pilots begin as flight engineers and 
must have a flight engineers license. 

Interested persons may obtain pi- 
lot training from military or civilian 
flying schools^ Physical requirements 
are strict. With or without glasses, 
pilots must have 20/20 vision, good 
hearing, and no physical handicaps 
that prevent quick reaction?^ In addi 
tiofi, airlines generally require 2^ 
years of college and prefer college 



When hiring airplane mechanics* 
employers prefer graduates of air- 
plane mechanic trade schools who 
are in good physical condition. ^Aost 
mechanics remain irt the mainte- 
nance field, but Jhey may advance to 
head mechanics, inspectors, and in a 
few cases, to supervisory and execu- 
tive positions, Some jobs require air- 
craft mechanics to Decertified by the 
FA A. 

New reservation, ticket, and pas- 
senger agents are trained by the com- 
pany. A good speaking voice and a 
pleasant personality » r e necessary, 
because these workers deal directly 
with the public. A high school educa- 
tion is required. 

* Air traffic controllers work for the 



graduates. Advancement for pilots/ FA A and are selected through the 



usually is limited to better flying jobs. 
Applicants for flight attendant jobs 
must be in excellent Health, and 
those who have some college and 
have experience in dealing witH the 
public are preferred. Applicants are 
trained for their Jdbs company^ 



competitive Federal Civil Service 
System, Applicants must pass a rigid 
physical examination and a written 
test. The FAA trains new workers on 
the job and at the FAA Academy. All 
workers must be certified by FAA 
examiners before they can work as 



schools. Advancement opportunities controllers. Controllers can advance 

to supervisory positions and to higher 



are limited, although some atten- 
dants become customer service di 
rectors, instructors, or recruiting rep 
resentatives. 



management jobs in air traffic con- 
trol j 

Completion of comrnercia! courses 



in high school or business school is 
usually adequate for tntry into gen- 
eral clerical occupations such aj sec- 
retary o* typist. However, additional 
on4rie-job trairiing is needed for spa* 
cialized clerical occupations such as 
bookkeeper. - ' ' 

Administrative and sales positions 
usually are filled by college graduates 
^who have majored in business admin- 
titration, marketing, accounting, in- 
dustrial relations, or transportation- 
Some companies have management 
training programs for college gradu- 
ates in which trainees work for brief 
periods in various departments to get 
a broad picture of air transportation 
operations before they are assigned 
to a particular department. 

Employment Outlook 

The total number of workers in 
civil aviation occupations is expected 
to increase about as fast as the aver- 
age for all occupations through the 
mid- 1 9 S0 f s Besides the job openings 
that will be created by employment 
growth* Tmany openings will arise as 
experienced workers retire, die* or 
transfer to other fields of work. Job 
opportunities may vj^ from year to 
year* hovvexerj because the demand 
for air trayel fluctuates^ith ups and 
downs in tine economy 
„ Airline ernployment is expected to 
increase as passenger and cargo traf- 
fic grovvs in response to increases an 
population, income, and business Ac- 
tivity; Employment in other civil avi- 
ation activities is expected to rise ^g' 
more aircraft are purchased for busi- 
ness, agricultural, and recreation^ 
purposes, »\ 

Earning* and Working 
Conditions 

Airline employees earned an aver- 
age of 520300 a year in 1976, over 
twice the average for all nonsupervU 
sory workers in private industry, ex= 
cept farming. Among the major 
occupations, salaries ranged from 
$800 a month for new reservation 
agents to $6*500 a month for experU 
enced airline captains. As an addi- 
tional benefit* airline employees and 6 
theif immediate families are entitled 
to reduced -fare transportation with 
their own and most other airlines 



Employment In cMI aviation is expected to txpertanca 
moderate long-term growth, following, a rapid increase 
during tha lata 1960^ - 
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Because airlines operate flights at 
all hours of the day and night, per- 
sonnel in some occupations often 
have odd hours Of work schedules.* 
Flight and ground personnel may 
have to work at night, on weekends, 
or holidays, Flight personnel also 
may be away from home bases about 
one-third of the time Of more, When 
they are away from home* the air- 
lines provide hotel accommodations. 
Ground personnel usually work a 5 
day* 40-hour week* they generally 
receive extra pay for overtime work 
or an equal amount of time off. 

Sources of Additional 

information 

For information about job oppor- 
tunities in a particular airline, write 
to the personnel manager of the com- 
pany. Addresses of companies are 
available from: 

Air Transport Association of America. 1709 
N#w Y&rk Ave, NW , Washington, D C 
20006, 

For % information about F^A-ap- 
proved schools that offer training for 
airplane mechanics, pilots, or other 
technical occupations in aviation, 
write to: \» 

Research and Inquiry Dtvision, Office of Infor- 
mation Service AlS-230, Federal Aviation 
Adminiuration, Washington, D C 20S«9l 
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Nature of the Work 

Air traffic controllers are the 
guardians of the airways. Controllers 
keep track of planes flying within 
their assigned area, giving pilots in- 
structions that will keep the planes 
separated, Their immediate concern 
is safety, but within this framework, 
controllers must direct planes effi- 
ciently to minimize delays. Some, 
regulate airport traffic; others regu- 
late flights between airports, 

From the control tower, airport 
traffic controllers can see the planes 
that are on the ground and in the air 
nearby. Planes that are farther away 
or at a higher altitude show up on the 
radar screen. As planes approach an 
airport, pilots radio ahead to inform 
the tower of their presence and re- 
quest permission to land. If the way is 
clear, controllers direct the pilots to 
a runway; if the airport is busy, con- 
trollers fit the plane into a traffic pat- 
tern with other aircraft' waiting to 
land! They also provide pilots with 
information about conditions at the 
airport, such as the weather, the 
speed and direction of the wind, and 
the visibility. Controllers constantly 
observe the planes, under their direc- 



tion, and if a controller notices that 
two planes are on a collision course, 
one of the pilots will be instructed to 
turn or change altitude. # 
t K similar procedure is used for 
tpkeofts. If necessary* a temporaiy 
bieak in traffic is arranged, the plant \ 
t is instructed to departs and a control- 
ler observes it on radar to guide the 
pilot around other planes, 

After each plane departs* airport 
traffic controllers notify the enroutc 
controllers wjio wW be next to. take 
charge. There are 25 enroute control 
careers located around the country, 
Enroute controllers work in teams of 
two or three. Because airplanes gen- 
erally fly along specially designated 
routes, each team is assigned a cer- 
tain amount of airspace along one of 
these routes. A team, for example, 
v might be- responsible for all planes 
• that are between 30 to 100 miles 
north of the airport and flying at an 
altitude between 6.900 and 18,000 
■feet. 

When a plane enters a Ream's air- 
space, one controller communicates 
with the pilots by radio and follows 
t the plane'sTlight path on radar.' The 
remaining tearn members prepare for 
other planes about to enter their area 
by communicating with neighboring 
control towers and adjacent centers, 
and organizing flight plans coming 
over teletype machines and comput- 
er displays. These plans were filed by 
pilots and provide controllers with / 
information such as when a plane will 
enter the team's airspace and at what 
, altitude, 

Enroute controllers also warn pi- 
lots about nearby planes, bad weath- 
er conditions, and other possible haz- 
ards. If two planes are on a collision 
course they will be directed around 
each other, Or if a pilot wants to 
change altitude in search of better 
flying conditions, the controller will 
check to determine that no other 
planes will be along the proposed 
path during the altitude change, 
j r As the flight progresses, the team 
responsible for the* aircraft notifies 
the next team that will be in charge. 
Through this coordination, one team 
after another watches over the plane 
until it safely arrives at its destina- 
tion. 

Controllers usually have several 
planes under their control at one 
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£03treH#r» coordinate flight •cUvltU* to pr*v«nt »ccld«nU and •xp«dlU Uk#off* and 

landing*. 



time, and often have to make quick 
decisions about completely different 
activities. For example, an airport 
controller might be directing a plane 
on its landing approach, and at the 
same time he providing pilots just 
entering the airport's airspace with 
information about conditions at the 
airport. While instructing these pi- 
lots, the controller also would be ob- 
serving other planes in the vicinity* 
such as those in a holding pattern 
waiting for permission to land, to de- 
termine that they remain well sepa- 
rated. 

Places of Employment 

The sole employer of 4 civilian air 
traffic controllers is the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration ( FAA) About 
21,000 persons worked as air traffic 
controllersUn U976, mostly at major 
airports and air route traffic control 
centers located near large cities 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
* and Advancement 



Air traffic dpnt 
selected through 
Federal Civil Sqrv 
cants must be I 
and must pass a 
sures their abilit 
^orm the control! 
tion, applicants n 
general work exp 



roller trainees are 
the competitive 
ice System Appli- 
than 3 1 years old 
tten test that mea^ 
to learn and pet 
s duties In uddi 
st have y years of 
rience or 4 years 



of college, or a combination of both. 
Applicants with sufficient experience 
as military controllers, pilots, or navi- 
gators may be hired without taking 
the written test. Applicants must be 
in excellent health and have vision 
correctable to 20/20, 

Potential controllers should be ar- 
ticulate, since directions to pilots 
must be given quickly and clearly* A 
quick and retentive memory also is 
important because controllers con-, 
stantly receive information about the 
planes under their direc^pn which 
they must immediately grasp, inter- 
pret, and remember for a short peri- 
od, A decisive personality is an asset, 
since controllers often have to make 
rapid decisions. 

Successful applicants receive a 
combination of on-the-job and for- 
mal training to learn the fundamen- 
tals of the airway system, Federal avU 
at ion regulations, controller 
equipment, and aircraft performance 
characteristics. They receive ap- 
proximately 16 weeks of intensive 
training, including practice on simu- 
lators, at the FAA Academy in Okla- 
homa City It usually takes 2 to 3 
years of progressively more respon- 
sible work experience to become a 
fully qualified controller Each year, 
controllers must pass a physical ex- 
amination; they must pass a job per- 
formance examination twice each 
year 



Controllers can* transfer to jobs at 
different locations and advance to 
supervisory positions. Some advance 
to morer responsible management 
jobs in air traffic control arid a few to 
top administrative jobs in the FAA, 

Employment Outlook /* 

Employment of air traffic control- 
lers is expected to increase faster 
than the average for altoyiipations 
through the mid-1980 s, m addition 
to operhngf resulting froni growth* 
many omers will arise as experienced 
controllers retire, die, or leave the 
occupation foe -of her reasons, Com- 
petition for jobs should be keen, 
however, because the number df 
qualified applicants is expected to be 
much. greater than the number of 
openings. 

As the number of aire raft v in- 
creases, the skyways will become 
more congested and morecpntrdllers 
will be needed. Alto, to prevent col- 
lisions, the FAA has created spaces 
near certain airports a,Hd above cer- 
tain altitudes which require all pilots 
to receive directions from air tiaffic 
controllers. If, as expected, the num- 
ber and size of these spaces are ex- 
panded, additional controllers will be 
needed despite the greater use of 
new, automated control equipment. 

College graduates who have civil- 
ian or military experience as control- 
lers, pilots, or navigators, will have 
the best employment opportunities. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

In 1976 controller trainees earned 
SI 1,500 a year; the average earnings 
for all controllers was $22,300 a 
year, or over twice the average for all 
nonsuperfvisory workers in private irt= 
dustry, except farming. Depending 
on length of service, they receive 1 3 
to 26 days of paid vacation and 13 
days of paid sick leave each year, life 
insurance, health benefits, and, due 
to the stress involved in the work, a 
more liberal retirement ^program 
than other Federal employees. 

Controllers work a basic 40 f hour 
week; however, they may work addi- 
tional hours for which they receive 
overtime pay or equal time off* Be- 
cause control towers and centers 
must be operated 24 hours a day, 7 
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days a week, controllers are assigned 
to flight ang weekend shift* ro- 
tating basis. • . j >, # 
'.Air traffic* controllers aoinetimes 
work under great stress! They must 
keep track of several planes at the 
tame time and make certain all pilots 
receive correct instructions. \ 
Marty controllers belong .to the 
Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization, * 

Sources, of Additional 
Informal 



use hoists or lifts to remove the entire 
engine from tte planes* . Mechanics 
-may taki cngipe^ apart, measure the 
Amru for wear with delicate instru- 
ments, check for invisible crackg 
with ?£*ray and magnetic inspection 
equipment, and replace worn partis, 
They also may. repair sheet-metal 
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surfaces, measure the ( tension of con- 
trol cables, or checlf for ru*t, distort 
tion, and cracks in parts of fuselages 
and wings* A ftep making repairs, me^ " 
chanics (est\Wequipniefit to make 
sure the repairs were made properly. 

Some mechanics specialize in Re- 
pair work and use the pilot's descrip- 



A pamphlet providing general in- 
formation about controllers and in- 
structions for submitting applications 
is available from ^any U J, Civil; Ser- 
vice Commission Job' Information 
Center, Look under ,U,S.. 'Govern- 
ment, Civil Service Commission, in 
your telephone book to obtain a local 
Job Information Center telephone 
number and call for a copy of An- 
nouncement 418. If there is no listing 
iff your telephone book, dial the toll- 
free number 800-555-1212 anjl re- 

- quest the toll-free number of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission Job Infor- 

* mat ion (Jenter for yoiir location, , 




AIRPLANE MECHANICS 

(D O T. 621.281 ) 

Nature of the |fork 

< Today most travelers hardly think 
twice, about flying thousands of feet 
above the ground. The confidence 
, travelers have in airplanes is a tribute 
to the mechanics who maintain them. 
Airplane mechanics perform sched- 
uled maintenance, make repairs, and 
complete inspections required. by the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA). 

In order to keep planes in top op- 
erating condition, many mechanics 
specialize in scheduled maintenance. 
Using a schedule that is based on the 
number of flight hours, calendar 
days, or a combination of these fac- 
tors, the planes are inspected and 
necessary maintenance is performed. 
Mechanics may examine engines 
through specially designed openings, 
working from ladders or scaffolds, or 




Tht confidence travelers have In airplanes It a tribute to the mechanics who maintain 
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tion Of a problem to find and fix 
faulty equipment. For example* dur- 
ing the pre-ftight check of the air- 
plane, a pilot may discover that the 
gas gauge does not wo^BkTo solve 
the 'problem* meehanics^my check 
the electrical connections, replace 
fhe gauge, or use electrical test 
equipment to make sure no wires are 
broken or shorted, They work as fast 
as safety permits so that the plane 
can be put back into service quickly. 
Mechanics may work on many 
types of airplanes, on tfne type of 
plane, or they may specialize in 
working on one section of the" plane, 
such as engines or electrical systems. 
At small airports, mechanics usually 
make all kinds of inspections and 
repairs on many different types of 
aircraft. 

Places of Employment 

About 110,000 airplane mechan- 
ics were employed in 1976, not in- 
cluding about 30,000 who worked in 
aircraft manufacturing firms assem- 
bling airplanes. Over one-half 
worked for airlines and about one- 
third worked for the Federal Govern- 
ment, The rest were general aviation 
mechanics, most of whom worked 
for small repair shops or companies 
that operate their own planes to 
transport executives and cargo. 

Most airline mechanics work near 
large cities at the airlines' main stops. 
Many employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are civilians employed by 
the military and work at lar^ mili- 
tary bases. Others work for the FAA, 
many in the headquarters at OlJlaha- 
ma City. Mechanics for small repair 
shops work at airports in every part 
of the country. 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

The majority, of mechanics who 
work on civilian aircraft are licensed 
by the FAA as "airframe mechan- 
ics,** "powerplant mechanics^" or 
"aircraft inspectors.** Airframe me- 
chanics are qualified to work on the 
fuselage, wings, landing gear, and 
other structural parts of the plane, 
while powerplant mechanics are 
qualified only for work on the en- 
gine. Combination airframe and 
powerplant mechanics can work on 
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any, part of the plane, and those with 
an inspector*! license can certify in- 
spection, work completed by other 
mechanics. Unlicensed mechanics 
are supervised by those with licenses. 
At least 18 months of work experi- 
ence are required for an FAA air- 
frame or powerplant license; for^ a 
combined license, ait least 30 months 
•- of experience working with both en- 
gines and airframes are required,, To 
obtain an inspector's license, a me- 
chanic must have held an airframe- 
and-powerplant license for at least 3 
years. Applicants far all licenses also 
must pass written and oral tests and 
give practical demonstrations of their 
ability to do the; v^ork authorized by 
the license, ■ * 

Most mechanics learn their job in 
the Armed 'forces 7 or in trade schools 
certified by thel FAA. bourses in 
these trade schools last about 2 years 
and provide training with the topis 
and equipment mechanics will use on 
the job. Attendance at such schools 
may be used as a substitute for work 
experience when applying for an 
FAA license, However, these schools 
do not guarantee students jobs or 
FAA licenses. People who were air- 
craft mechanics in the Armed Forces 
usually have earned credit towards 
the work experience and other re* 
quirements of the license. They usu- 
ally attend a shorter program at one 
of the trade schools to learn the ma- 
terial specific to civilian aircraft, be- 
fore taking the licensing test, 

A few people) become mechanics 
through on-the-job training. For 
theie trainee jobs, employers prefer 
high school graduates who are in 
good physical condition, Experience 
in automotive repair or other me- 
chanical work is helpful 

Courses in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and mechanical drawing 
are helpful for all prospective me- 
chanics because knowledge of the 
principles involved in the operation 
of an aircraft often is necessary in 
order to learn how to make repairs. 
Aircraft mechanics must be able to 
do detailed work and have the 
strength to lift heavy parts and tools. 
Agility is important for the reaching 
and climbing- that are necessary to 
the job, Aircraft mechanics must be 
willing to work in high places, such as 




on the top of wings and fuselages on 
large jet planes, 

As aircraft mechanics gain expert^ 
ehce^they can advance to more re-* * 
sponsible jobs. Opportunities are 
best for those who have an airframe- * 
gyand-powerplant license, as well as an 
-Ike raft inspector's license. The ave- 
nue of advancement usually is me- 
chanic to head mechanic (or crew 
chief), to inspector, to head inspec- 
tor, to shop supervisor. In airline 
companies, a few supervisors may 
advance to executive positions, With 
additional business training, some 
may open their own repair shops, 

Employment Outlook* 

The number qf aircraft mechanics 
is expected to increase faster than 
the average for all ^occupations 
through the mid-1980s, In addition 
to jobs resulting from growth, many 
job openings will result from " the 
4ieed^ to , replace mecnanics who 
transfer to other fields of wort, re- 
tire, or die, However, job opportuni- 
ties in general aviation, airline com- 
panies, and the Federal Government 
will differ. * 

Job opportunities in general avi- 
ation are expected to be good. The 
number of aircraft used by compa- 
nies for executive transportation is 
expected to grow rapidly, thus in- 
creasing the demand for mechanics. 
Since wages in small companies fre- 
quently are low, there is less compe- 
tition for jobs than in the airlines. 
Also, some .additional jobs will be- 
come available as experienced me- 
chanics leave for better paying jobs 
with airlines or large private compa- 
nies. Although employers in general 
aviation prefer applicants with an air- 
frame-and powerplant license from 
the FAA, some trainee jobs are avail- 
able. 

In contrast with general aviation, 
competition for airline jobs wilt be 
keen because the high wages attract 
more' qualified applicants than there 
are jobs available. A growing popula- 
tion and rising incomes are expected 
to increase the demand for airline * 
transportation and, as airlines add, 
more planes to meet this demand, 
more mechanics will be needed. 
However, the introduction of larger 
planes, combined with the recent 
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sjowdo^ap ia air traffic, has led to a 
tempe r s^ decrease in the need for 
airline mechanics. Therefore, in the 
ear ftitare t tinny of tfca new jdb* 
will be taken by experienced airline 
mechanics now; on flirlough. 
Little change in the number of 
i mechanics employed by the Federal 
Government is expected. Opportuni- 
ties will fluctuate with changes in de- 
fense spending. 

Earnings and Workings 
Conditions 

" In 1976, annual earnings of airline 
mechanics averaged $23,061, about 
"2 1/2 times the average for all nonsu- 
pervisory workers in private industry, 
except farming; As an additional 
benefit, airline mechanics and their 
immediate families receive reduced 
fare transportation with their own 
and most other airlines. 

Mechanics usually work in hangars 
I or in other indodr areas! However, 
4 when repairs must be made quickly < ' 
they may work outdoors. Mechanics 
sometimes must stand or lie in awk- 
ward positions when making repairs. 
Work areas are noisy when engines 
are being tested. 

Mechanics employed by most ma- 
jor airlines are covered by union 
agreements. The principal unions in 
this field are the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers and the Transport Workers 
Union of America, Some mechanics 
are represented by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, 

• Sources off Additional 
Information 

For general information about air- 
plane mechanics, write to; 

Aviation Maintenance Foundation, P,Q, Bos 
739, Basin. Wyo, 82410, 

Information about jobs in a par- 
ticular airline may be obtained by 
writing to the personnel manager of 
the company. For addresses of airline 
companies, write to: 

Air Tranlport Atsociation of America, 1709 
New Vffk Ave, NW. f Washington, DC. 

20006. 

For information on jobs in a par- 
ticular area, contact employers at lo- 



cal airports' or local offices of the 
State employment service. 



AIRPLANE PILOTS 

(D O T. 196.168, .228, 2!o8, and 
" -.283) 

Mature of tha Work 

Pilots are skilled, highly trained 
professionals who fly planes" to carry 
out a wide variety of tasks, Although 
most pilots transport passengers and 
cargo, many others perform tasks 
such as crop dusting, ^Inspecting 
power lines, and taking photographs, 

Except on small aircraft, two pilots 
usually art needed to fly the plana. 
Generally, the most experienced pi- 
lot (called captain by the airlines) is 
in command and supervises any oth- 
er crew members on board. The co- 
pilot assists in communicating with 



air traffic controllers, monitoring the 
instruments* and flying the plane. 
Most large airliner^ have a third pilot 
in tfte cockpit who serves as flight 
engineer. The flight engineer assists 
the other pilots by monitoring and 
operating many of the instruments, 
making minor inflight repairs, and 
looking out for other aircraft, 

Before departure, pilots plan their 
flights carefully. They confer with 
dispatchers and weather forecasters 
to And out about weather conditions 
on route and at their destination. 
Based on this information, they 
choose a route, altitude, and speed 
that will give a fast* safe, and smooth 
flight, ft is the 'responsibility of the 
pilot in command to inform air traffic 
control of the flight plan so that the 
flight can be coordinated with other 
air traffic, * 

Before taking off, pilots thorough- 
ly cheek their planes to determine 
that the engines, controls, instru- 
ments, and other components are 
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working properly J They also make 
sure that baggage/or cargo has been 
loaded correctly, 

Takeoff and landing are the most 
difficult parts of the flight and re- 
quire close coordination between the 
pilot and copilot For example, as the 1 
plane accelerates for takeoff, the pi- 
lot concentrates on the runway while 
the copilot seans the instrument pan- 
el. The pilots already have calculated 
the speed they muft attain to become 
airborne, taking into account the alti- 
tude of the airport,' the weight of the 
plane, and the speed and direction of 
the wind. The moment the plane 
reaches this speed, the copilot in- 
forms the pilot who then pulls back 
on the controls to raise the nose of 
the plane. 

Unless the weather is bad, the ac- 
tual flight i& relatively easy. Pilots 
steer the plane along their planned 
route, and radio their position, air 
«. speed, and other flight details to the 
air traffic control stations they pass 
along the way. They continuously 
scan the instrument panel to check 
their fuel and the condition of their 
engines* Pilots may request a change 
in altitude or route if circumstances 
dictate. For example, if the weather 
briefing led the pilots to expect a 
smoother ride than is being experi- 
enced, they may ask air traffic con- 
trol if pilots flying at other altitudes 
have reported better conditions. If 
so, they may request a change. This 
procedure also may be used to find a 
stronger tailwind or a weaker head- 
wind to save fuel and increase speed. 

If visibility is poor, pilots must rely 
completely on their instruments. 
Using the readings on the altimeter, 
they know how high above ground 
they are and can fly safely over 
mountains and other obstacles, A 
special navigation radio gives pilots 
information which, with the help of 
special maps, tells them their exact 
position. Other, very sophisticated 
equipment provides directions to a 
point just above the end of a runway 
and enables pilots to land completely 
"blind." 

Once on the ground, pilots must 
complete records on their flight for 
their company and the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration (FAA). 

Airline pilots have the services of 
large support staffs and consequently 
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perform few nonflying duties* Pilots 
employed by businesses that use their 
own aircraft, however, usually arje 
the businesses' only experts on flying 
and consequently have many other 
dutieU, For example, since pilots un- 
derstand the requirements for a bal- 
anced planet the business pilot loads 
the plane and handles all passenger 
luggage, While, the plane is being re- 
fueled, the business pilot stays with it 
to assure that the job is done proper- 
ly. Other nonflying responsibilities 
Include keeping records, scheduling 
flights and major maintenance, and 
performing minor maintenance and 
repair work on their planes. Some 
pilots are irftruetors and spend much 
of their time giving flying lessons. 
„They teach their students the princi- 
ples of flight in ground school classes 
and demonstrate how to operate the 
aircraft in "dual-controlled" planes. 
A few specially trained pilots are 
"evaluators 11 or "check pilots." They 
fly with each airline pilot and copilot 
at least twice a year to make sure that 
they are proficient. 

Placet of Employment 

About 83,000 civilian pilots 
worked full time in 1976. About one- 
half worked for the airlines, Much of 
the remainder worked as flight in- 
structors at local airports or for large 
businesses that use their own air- 
planes to fly company cargo and ex- 
ecutives. Some pilots flew small 
planes for air taxi companies, usually 
flying passengers to or from lightly 
traveled airports not serviced by the 
airlines. Others worked for i variety 
of businesses performing tasks such 
as crop dusting, inspecting pipelines, 
or conducting sightseeing trips, Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments 
also employed pilots, 
^Most pilots work at the major air- 
ports located close to pities. In fact, 
over one-third of all pilots work near 
seven metropolitan areas— Los An- 
geles, San Francisco* New York, Dal- 
las-Fort Worth, Chicago^ Miami, and 
Atlanta, 

Training, Other Qualifications, 

and Advancement 

All pilots whq*are paid to transport 
passengers or cargo must have at 
least a commercial pilot's license 



from the FAA. To qualify for this 
license, applicants must be rft least I S 
years old and have at (east 250 hours 
of flight experience, They also must 
pass a strict physical examination to 
make sure that they are in good 
health, have 20/20 vision with or 
* without glasses, good hearing, and no 
physical handicaps that prevent 
quick reactions. Applicants must 
pass a written test that includes ques- 
tions on the principles of safe flight, 
navigation techniques, and FAA 
regulations; and demonstrate their 
flying ability to FAA examiners. , 

In addition to a commercial li- 
cense, pilots who Van t to fly in bad' 
weather must be licensed by the FAA 
to fly by instruments. Pilots may 
qualify for this license by having 40 
hours of experience flying by instru- . 
menu, passing a written examination 
on procedures and FAA regulations 
covering instrument flying; and dem- 
onstrating their ability to dy by in- 
struments. 

Airline pilots must fulfill additional 
requirements, They must pass FAA 
written and flight examinations to 
earn a flight engineer's license. Cap- 
tains must have an airline transport 
pilot's license. Applicants for this li- 
cense must be at least -23 years i old 
and have a minimum of 1 ,500 hours 
of flying experience during the previ- 
ous 8 years, including night and in- 
strument flying, , 

All licenses are valid as long as a 
pilot can pass the required physical 
examinations and- the periodic tests 
of flying skills demanded by govern- 
ment regulations. 

Flying can be learned in military o/ 
civilian flying schools, Either kind of 
training satisfies the flight experience 
requirements for licensing, but per- 
sons serving in the Armed Forces 
have the opportunity to gain the sub- 
stantial experience on jet aircraft 
that is preferred by airlines and many 
businesses. 

Pilots hired by airlines must be 
high school graduates; however, 
most airlines require 2 years of col- ' 
lege and prefer to hire college gradu- 
ates. Because pilots mijst be able to 
make quick decisions and accurate 
judgments under pressure, airline 
companies jiv>-all applicants psy- 
chological tests and reject those who 
do not pass. 
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New airline pilots usually start as 
flight engineers. Although airlines fa- 
vor applicants Who already have a 
flight engineer's 'license t they may 
trAin those who have only the com- 
mercial license. All new pilots re- 
ceive several weeks of intensive 
training in simulators and classrooms 
before being assigned to a flight/ 

Companies other than airlines gen 
e rally do not require as much flying 
experience. However, a commercial 
pilot's license is requ^eo^aiHl compa 7 
nies prefer applicants who have ex- 
perience in the type of plane they will 
be flying, New employees generally 
start as "copilots. 

Advancement for all pilots gener- 
ally is limited to other flying jobs, 
Many pilots start as flight instructors, 
building up their flying hours while 
they teach, As they become more ex- 
perienced, these phots occasionally 
may have the opportunity to fly char- 
ter planes and perhaps get jobs with 
small air transportation firms such as 
ajr taxi companies. Some advance to 
business flying jobs. Only a small 
number get flight engineer jobs with 
the airlines because the airlines pre- 
fer pilots who have been trained in 
the military. 

In the airlines, advancement usual- 
ly depends on seniority provisions es- 
tablished i>y union contracts. After 5 
to 10 years, flight engineers advance 
according to seniority to co-pilot 
and, after 10 to 20 years, Ao captain. 
Seniority also determines which pi- 
lots get the more desirable routes, In 
non-airline jobs, copilots may ad- 
vance to pilot and, in large compa- 
nies, to chief pilot in charge of air- 
craft scheduling, maintenance, and 
flight procedures. 

Employment Outlook 

Employment of pilots is expected 
to increase faster than the average 
for all occupations through the mid- 
1980's, In addition to the jobs from 
employment growth, openings will 
result as experienced pilots die or 
retire. Competition for job openings 
should be keen, however, because 
the number of qualified pilots seek- 
ing jobs is expected to exceed the 
number of openings. 

More than half the openings for 
pilots will occur outside the airlines. . 

to 



; Businesses are expected to operate 
an increasing number of planes and 
employ 'mors pilots to fly executives 
and cargo to locations that the sched- 
uled airlines do not service More 
flight instructors also will be needed 
to train new pilots, 

The expected growth In airline 
passenger and cargo traffic will cre- 
ate a need for more airliners and 
'more pilots to fly them, The short 
term outlook, however, is poor. The 
recent slowdown in air travel com- 
bined with the introduction of bigger 
planes has caused a temporary de- 
crease in the need for airline pilots, 
Therefore, many of the new jobs that 
db develop will be taken by experi- 
enced airline pilots now on furlough, 

Recent college graduates who 
have experience flying large, multi- 
engine aircraft and who have a com- 
mercial pilot's license and a flight 
engineer's license can expect first 
consideration for jobs with the major 
airlines. Businesses generally have 
fewer formal education and experi- 
ence requirements than airlines, 
However, these companies prefer ap- 
plicants with flying experience In the 
type of plane they will be flying on 
v the job. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

Earnings of airline pilots are 
among the highest in the Nation. In 
1976, the average salary for airline 
pilots was $46*253 a year. Starting 
salaries for flight engineers averaged 
$9,000 a year, while some senior 
captains on"* the largest aircraft 
earned more than $80,000, Earnings 
depend on factors such as the type, 
size, and speed of the planes, and the 
number of hours and miles flown. 
Extra pay is given for night and inter- 
national flights. As an additional 
benefit, pilots and^Their immediate 
families usually are entitled to a lim- 
ited amount of reduced fare trans- 
portation on their own and other air- 
lines, 

Earnings of business pilots ranged 
from $10,000 for copilots on small 
planes to $45*000 for chief pilots of 
companies with large jets. Most busi- 
ness pilots flying single-engine planes 
made from $14,200 to $19,000 a 
year while salariei of those flying jets 



ranged from $16*500 to $29,500, 
. Most flight instructors made between 
* $7,000 and $16|Q00 a year while an- 
nual salaries for air taxi pilots ranged 
from $ 1 2,000 to $ 1 7 t 000, 

By law, airline pilots cannot fly 
more than 85 hours a month, Most 
airline pilots actually fly less than 70 
hours a month and, although they 
have additional nonflying duty hours, 
usually bnly work 16 days a month. 
However, the majority of flights in- 
volve layovers away f[om home. 
When pilots are away from home, the 
airlines provide hotel aecommoda^ 
tiona and an allowance for expenses, 
Airlines operate flights at all hours of 
the day and night, so work schedules 
often "are irregular. Pilots with little 
seniority ... may be assigned night or 
early morning flights/ 
} Pilots emplbyed outside the air- 
lines often -nave irregular schedules; 
they may fly 30 hours one month and 
90 hours the next, Since these pilots 
frequently have many nonflying re- 
sponsibilities, they have much less 
free time than airline pilots, With the 
exception of business pilots, most pi- 
lots employed outside the airlines do 
not remain away from home over- 
night. They may work odd hours, 
however, Instructors, for example, 
often give lessons at night or on 
weekends, 

Although flying does not involve 
much physical effort, tt^e mental 
stress of being responsible for a safe 
flight, no matter what the' weather, 
can be very tiring, Particularly during 
takeoff and landing, pilots must be 
alert and ready to act if something 
goes wrong. 

Most airline pilots are members of , 
the Air Line Pilots Association, In- 
ternational, Those employed* by one 
major airline are members of the Al- 
lied Pilots Association, 

Sources of Additional 
Information 

information a bo tit job opportuni- 
ties in a particular airline, and the 
qualifications required, may be ob 
tained by writing to the personnel 
manager of the airline, Addresses of 
airline companies are available in the 
booklet The People of the Airlines, 
For a copy, write to: 



Fubl|e 'Relation* Department, Air Traniport 
Aiaoctttkm of Ameriei, 1709 New York 
w Ave NW^, Wuhtngton. DC. 20006. ■ 

For tnformation about the duties, 
as well as the physical and education- 
al requirements for airline pilots, . 
contact: V 

Air Line Pilots A*aociation, International, 
1625 tflassachuaetts Ave NW M Washings 
ton, D.C, 20036."-, 

"For Information about job oppor- 
tunities in companies other than air- 
lines, consult the classified section of 
aviation trade magazines and apply 
to companies that operate aircraft at 
local airports. 



FLIGHT ATTENDANTS 

(D O T. 352,878) 

Nature pf tha Work 

Flight attendants (also called stew- 
ardesses and stewards) are aboard 
Almost all commercial passenger, 
planes to help make the passengers 1 
flight safe, comfortable, and enjoy- 
able. 

Before each flight, attendants see 
that the passenger cabin is in order. 
They check that supplies such as 
food, beverages, blankets, and read- 
ing material are adequate, and that 
first aid kits and other emergency 
equipment are aboard. As passengers 
come aboard, attendants greet them, 
check their tickets, and assist them 
by hanging up coats and stowing 
small pieces of luggage under the 
seats. 

Before the plane takes off, atten- 
dants use the public address system 
to instruct passengers in the use of 
emergency equipment and check to 
see that all passengers have their seat 
belts fastened. In the air, they answer 
questions about the flight, distribute 
magazines and pillows, and help care 
for small children, elderly persons, 
and handicapped persons. On many 
flights, they serve cocktails and pre- 
cooked meals. 

One of the most important func- 
tions of attendants is to assist passen- 
gers in the rare event of an emergen- 
cy. These range from a disabled 
engine, where passengers must be re- 



assured, to emergency landings, 
where attendants evacuate the plane, 
opening doors and inflating emergen- 
cy slides. Attendants also* must be 
prepared to administer first aid; to 
passengers who become ill during the 
flight. - 
t * 
Placet of Employment 

4 About 42,000 flight, attendants 
worked for the airlines in 1 976 . Most 
-attendants are stationed in major 
cities at the airlines- main bases; 
nearly three fifths work near Ch\ica» 
go, Dallas, Los Angeles, ^itfmi, New 
York, and San Francisco. Airliners 
generally carry I to 1 0 flight atten- 
dants, depending on the number of 
seats on the plane and the proportion 
of economy to first-class passengers, 
Large aircraft like the Boeing 747 
may have as many as 16 flight atten- 
dants. 

Training, Other Qualifications, 1 
^and Advancement 

The airlines place great stress on 
the hiring of poised, tactful, and re- 
sourceful people. In particular, appli- , 
cants should be able to talk comfort- 
ably with strangers. As a rule, 
applicants must be at least 19 yean 



old. They mult be in excellent health 
and haWgood vision. Vision rmy tie 
corrected with contact lenses or, on 
most airlines, with glasses., Appli- 
cants also must speak clearly. 

Applicants must be high school 
graduates, Those having 2 years of 
college, nurses 1 , training, or experi- 
ence in dealing with the public art 
preferred, Flight attendants for inter- 
national airlines generally nAist be 
able to speak am appropriate foreign 
language fluently, 

Kfost large airlines give newly 
hired flight attendants about 5 ^eeks 
of training in their own schools. 
Transportation to the training cen- 
ters and an allowance while in train- 
ing may be provided. Trainees are 
taught how to react to emergencies, 
including instruction on evacuating 
an airplane, operating an oxygen sys* 
ten* and giving first aid, Attendants 
also are taught flight regulations and 
duties* and company operations and 
policies, Additional courses in pass- 
port and customs regulations are giv* 
en to trainees for the international 
routes, Towards the end of their 
training, students go on practice 
flights. The few airlines that do not 
operate schools generally send ne^ 
employees to the school of another 
airline. 




Meal airijrtM provid* a S-wtak training court* far ntwly hired attendants. 
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After completing tlreir training 
flight attendants are assigned to one 
of their airline's main bases. Ne^ 
attendants usually fill in on extra 
flights or replace attendants whe are 
m\q\£ or on vacation. Because assign- 
itients are based on seniority, esrp^ri- 
enced attendants usually get their 
choice €f base- and flights, 

Opportunities for advance merit 
are limited However, some, atten- 
dants may advance to flight service 
Instructor, customer service director, 
instructor, or recruiting represents 
' tive. 

Employment Outlook 

Employment of flight attendaiiu is 
expected to grow much faster than 
the average for all occupations 
through the mid-1980*s. In Addition 
to growth, openings will occur be 
cause of the need to replace experi 
enc^d attendants who retire, die, or 
transfer to other occupations* 

Incmases in population and in- 
come are expected to increase the? 
number of airline passengers. To <ieaJ 
with this growth, airlines usually en 
large their capacity intrcasin^ ih*s 
number and Size of pUnes In op^ra 
tion. Since the Federal Aviation Ad 
ministration safety rules require one 
attendant for eveiy 50 seat*^ mure 
flight attendants will be needed Jot* 
opportunities may viary from j*ei»ru_> 
year, however, because aii irave:! i & 
sensitive to ups anil d t >*ha in tnc 
economy. 

Because the job is aiu^uve 
offers a chance to iravel, mariy |>eo 
pie are trite rested in becoming tlight 
attendants. Applicants can expect 
keen competition for any available 
jobs because the number of appli 
cants is expected to exceed the ntim 
ber of openings Appliyams with 2 
years of college and experience in 
dealing v^itri the public have the tnsi 
chance of being hired 

Earning* ena Working 
Conditions 

The average monthly eaimi,^ 
all flight attendants were $1 .042 in 
1976, According to a number of 
union contracts, salaries of most be 
ginning flight attendants oil domestic 
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flights ranged from ^$69 0 to $780 a 
month, whiile those cn intetnational 
flights earned fror^$fi30to 398€, A% 
an' additional benefit, flight atten- 
dants *and their immediate families 
are en titled to reduced fare transpor- 
tation on their o^vn and most other 
airlines, 

Since airlines operate around the 
clock 365 days a year, at ten dan ts 
ma) wcrk at night, on holidays* and 
on ywickends. They usually fl> no 
more than %0 hoiirs a moriih* but 
the) may devote up to 35 Hours a 
month on the ground duties involved 
in preparing their planes for flights. 
As ^result of variations in sctiediJling 
and limitations on fly ing time, many 
attendants have 1 5 days or more off 
each month. Attendants may be 
away From their home bases about 
one third otthe time cr rtior^. When 
the^ are a^vay from home, the air- 
line s provide Hotel accoiTirncdatioris 
and an allowance fur meal expenses. 

Fligh t attendants have the oppor^ 
tunity t€ rn^et interesting people and 
3ee nevp^ places The cornbiriatiori of 
free time and discount air fares pro- 
vides substantial opportunity for 
titiv cl Ho**ev«r, the work cart be 
sitp iiuv^us ^nd trying rMan y short 
flights je^a^iie speedy service it all 
passengers are to be served. Poor 
Iher can make U difficult to serve 

drinks and meals, Attendants stand 
dm i iiiu^ of the flight and must 
remain pleiManf and efficient regard- 
less of now tire o ttiey rna^ be 1 

M osi flight attendants ar^ nitm 
Ijcth of either ihe Transport Workers 
Union Afticrica or ttie /Association 
of F ligh t Arteriolar! ts 

S«ur£§& of Ad^dlti*)n^i 
Information 

in i. UiiuiifeJ!! *abo Ul job Qppoi tiJni - 

k i <* in si particular airline i*nd the 
i^ual l!itaiiufis requited may be ob- 
tained by v^riting to the personnel 
manager of the company. Addresses 
t^f uompiinies are avail %h\m from: 

N«w 'York Av^ N^V, ^ashingi«n. PC. 



fiESERNfATI&N, TICKITV 
kfiO PASBEtUMm AGENTS 

<D.«.T. 912368 and 9! 

Nature of the ^rVork 

In any company, the attitude with 
which employees deal with'the public 
and the quality of the Service they 
provide often make the diffe ren£e 
between a satisfied, or dissatisfied 
customer. In airline companies, this 
important personal contact with the 
public is provided by reservation, 
ticket and passenger a£enfa, The^e 
em pfoy ees reserve seats, sell tickets, 
and help pas^enners b^afd planers. 

Reservation agents work at large 
central office s and give elastomers 
information ofi flight sehedujes and 
fares o^er the telephone- After find' 
ing out where a customer ^vants to 
go, ^hen, and from which airport he 
or sne wants to leave t a|e?nts check to 
find out i^a s^at is available, Corn^ 
putersare used to keep track of flight 
space in form a tion so that agents at 
b\\ reservation offices £an quickly 
find this out 

If th^ plane is full, tha agent may 
suggest an alternate flight or check 
^ithotr^er airlines flying to the same 
destination . If the customer makes a 
reservation, th^ agent types his or her 
name and othesr information into the 
computer to prepare a ticket and 
rese fve the space, Jt 

Ticket agents wijik in the aiiiine^' 
cJov^rito^n ticket office 0 or at air- 
ports In addition to answering cjues- 
tions about schedules and making 
rese rvat ion i, tHese agents fill out the^ 
ticket torms w iih the flight r^urnber* 
passenger's name and destination , 
and other necessary information, 4t 
airpcrts and a few downtown offices 
they alsc tag passengers* luggage for 
shipment on the plane, 

Passeriger agents wcrk only at air- 
ports and may spend much of their 
time he! pini ticket agents give infor- 
mation, prepare tickets, and check 
^agg^S© How eve f t they al^o Help 
passengers beard planes. These 
agents rray use the public address 
system to tell passengers when and 
%*/here to board. A.t the g^tes # agents 
collect ticket! and. Oil some flights, 
assign seats as v^ell * Passe Jigef agents 
also keep rtcotds of passengers on 




dim put* ri are u«ed lu k«e^ ii*^ of flight fsa&rvatfen information 



., |, j .|.,|» tilllj . 4i! „i,>4 . t,, * » ^ 111* 

problems such as lost or damaged 
During ii».u.i . 4 uii ^ti. s l , 

fUjiJs I , .. k 1. 1 ,Aiij ngci ^titl* 

C5|jti, I dlly, fill*., ill*- ^Mlh lib tld 

till*. l_t> ill- it*r t ^ iiu. Iil.it i t ,t rts-Jt, ii 
« j. vv !.t^ n.ual Lj.. iiipi*!)) u*. i^jjiuilj 
date i 



1,1 19/0 /Vio-lsi iAniL i Iil )*i "I 'I 
III it • l &l, .% i Vdl lu I I /f 1 k, iJ i ! J 'it 

la I g& inu 4 ■ i>pu| I lui * j. i |i*mii ** V >> • 
IIU^M . I> Ilk pa^Jat.n^ * OU»ln*5 "'US' 
iiiilui Si>i»at uic Liiip^* yttl Hi ., null*.! 
COftll- » lC tl b^fc v^d if) rt|l|||l.,ii 

a rui v& nc©f n&nt 



with the t Ublk, , .illthil hj t 
hlr liig aUridald;* jOii^t i 1. 1 ng j, ^ ■ 

dll^t; 1 ^Ul | till I j3H*1 .»! iu. .11 Mi 

CdList ihcs** emp * 1 c H ,i tl> 

the; it iepribiie ui pub lu. adjic^ 
ieins High school £r adi*dtioii 
all^ recalled* and »unic * *>U 
training is preferred 
pJew employees be b i#! 



I l. mi l!. Iv^l ii^i^i*!^ I lit) i.^titill^ 

receive about a week of classroom 
in.Mt MtJii iij itain ru*,w iu use the 
High l s^lstusile book and uic ,,yiii,Mil 
Li ui ^tt li itui HialK- Ii on flights and 
in ,U lit,! vqiiwiia 1 hey alsij 

It. ui i i Uijvv iv, luiiulU wti.sb *ticis * Jiii 
itiHi'Vy ,4 Hi i tuiiiplt llii^ the ^luss 
room iiutructb >n, new employees re 

* t . [ \ t .» n l 1^ ) ». b l i u 1 ill ii g f i o m 

ex pen,. n^i.J wt>rk^i.. About 3 weeks 



jjiiy^t la 4 ,(>k iw hiilUliC lilt 



w lih * nil ,,i ia 5 »iH i ^ » al tJi i 

Adva.it c iiu isl jppuiU* »i-= - 
i, iltw.l KtHti . 4 lKih aaj i Kt,l 
., b uii.i -iitiy b*;*.i*n. p *. f .g£i 

Mgtllli ^Ua5, * IHrf« 4 > S*J 

\ aiK- i: . an jjti vUui , pOdlth.il^ A t%^s* 
M tiituijil) lidiy l>c.«. tllic City autJ dls 
LIU I|t4lfi«t^tiia I *Ji dlilhiv llcltd Ui'Ilfe 
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ii , ,. A.i^ll jjtj igt,iU:i Is iikygs U.J M 

r.^5t*=i tit . ,n the iv.,id^t h>\ ill 

u, , , u IKilk., thi tiiigh ibt nild 
In .iiiiiliUni it f jub^ *lu*i it5Uii huii* 
wlli iiiu.iy ^pcliiiit|a vill 4 iii3& aa 
e* pt> iiC Hl^ll v Ol k«/A ictlie die oi 

I Miii^fci to Mih^r jobs Cppo. tuniuca 
fui c in |)lo\ ihciit fn^y fluclurftc flOlll 
y t i.( U> yea k hi>^ t^ci cilice the mini 
be i .if airliiiw pdasengeis vuiicl with 



ups and downs in the economy, Ap- 
plicants may find eorisiderable com- 
petition for openings because a large 
number of people are attracted to 
airline jobs, 

More kgents will be needed be- 
.cause of the anticipated increase in 
airline passengers. Although airlines 
are installing machines to process 
reservations* keep records, and' per- 
form other routine tasks, nrtachines 
cannot replace the personal contact 
that is an important part of a reserva 
tion, ticket, or passenge" agent's job 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

Pa&aeiigci agents l!«iti cslliiidlftij 

vveekly cainingSi of S3 21 m I97fe ? 
aecordifui lo a survey of 2 1 airlines 
Ticket agfents average J $3 1 1 a week 
while i csci vatioii ageuU averaged 
$2^4 these eariiings ranged from 
about one third to> oue^half more 
than the average to i all uunsupervl 
sorv ^uiKcfs [n |>iivyie industry, e^ 
cept farming As an added benefit, 
agents and then un mediate fausihcs 
ate eriiilled tu ie*Juced fare i*ir trans 
pot Lit ion v^ith thtii u^n arid many 

iJlhci u! rli ilea 

jek Aiiliues u|tt . att til^hiS *4i i. II 
hourb of the d&y and ni^ht, however, 
L *iiJ wtjik strieit ule& ale ii regular. 
Ageiits ^itii little seriiwrfiy tuay work 

i *ig!it& a '»tt wctktilda 

rMdiiy ^g^iiia bel*,, !te ». . !.* I '. ?! 
.,.,14.111 a i ^Jii i iiiu*fiis tov i.. ot 
the orjj iiiue.i iigeni^ tlu;. Interna, 
tional Mil I fc!iiph,yeeu AabOot 

tillOll, it 1 £ iiali5,*uit Woikc.ii till loll 

i>l An. si k *, the BiutheibiM>d ^f Rail 
and Sl^ailtiilUp C'leika Fieigtit 
MariJlci Expre^^ and Station Eni 
pluyeca, and the Iniernatiuiial BiOtri 
eihoud uf leailistei S, ChalfcUlA, 
Wa re h . . u 5^ m en and lielpers of 
A. in ti ka 

^ , ^ — ..i ^ .i .iitiu ii^i 

lnf« ro stlon 

. a jtj f agents, write itj 

tral A,ve Chichg^, t II 6(j6ia 

Ifsfoi iiidii4jn about joUa in ^ par- 
ii.ular airline may he obiaiueil by 
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writing to the personnel manager of 
the company. Addresses of compa- 
nies are available from! 



4ir Transport Association of America. 1709 
New York Ave, Washington, D.C 

20006, 



OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
MERCHANT MARINE INDUSTRY 



In 1976, the merchant marine in- 
dustry employed about 100,000 peo- 
ple in a variety of occupations that 
require different levels of sfcjll and 
education, Many of these jobs are 
found only in the merchant marine 
industry. 

Nature and Location of the 
Industry 

The merchant marine consists 
mainly of private firms that carry 
foreign and domestic commerce 
aboard oceangoing vessels. In late 
1976, nearly all of the 521 ships in 
the active fleet were privately owned, 
The Mali number of government 
owned ships in the merchant marine 
are operated by the Navy*s Military 
Sealift Command (MSC) and have 
civilian crews. 

Nearly three-fifths of the ships m 
our merchant fleet are freighters. 
These include general cargo ships 
and special vessels, such as rcjil-on- 
roll-off 'container ships About tv*o 



fifths of the ships are tanker^ that 
carry liquid products, such as oil* 
mostly between the Nation's Gulf 
and Atlantic Coast ports. Several 
ships are combination passenger-car- 
go carriers. 

Many ships operate on a regular 
schedule to specific ports 5 Others sail 
for any port promising cargo. The 
size of a crew depends on the type of 
vessel. Cargo ships and tankers have 
crews varying from 13 to 65 persons; 
passenger ships may have crews of 
300 or more, 

Most shoreside employees in the 
industry work in the country'^ major 
port cities* and most officers and sail- 
ors have home bases in these cities. 
The Nation's largest port is New 
York, Other major Atlantic ports are 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Charleston* Savannah, and 
Jacksonville, Gulf ports that handle 
large volumes of cargo include New 
Orleans, Houston, Galveston, and 
Tampa. Shipping on the ^Vest Coast 
is concentrated in the areas of San 



Typical crew aboard a traditional dry cargo ship 



Radio 
OffiCif 



^ Deck Department 




_J Officers 



Francisco, Los Angeles** Seattle, and 
Portland, 

Occupations in the industry 

Almost half of the merchant ma- 
rine industry's employees are officers 
and sailors who make up ship crews 
Most of the industry's shoreside em- 
ployees are dockworkers who load 
and unload ships, A small number of 
workers have administrative and 
clerical jobs. 

Ship Crews. The captain (D.OJ. 
197,168) or master, has complete 
authority and responsibility for ? the 
ship's operation, and the safety of the 
crew,* passengers, and cargo. Under 
the supervision of the captain, thm 
work aboard ship is divided among 
the deck, engine, and steward de- 
partments. 

Deck officers (D.O.T, 197133), 
under orders from the captain, direct 
movement of the ship and the main 
te nance of the deck and hull. Boat- 
swains <D.O.T. 911-131) supervise 
deck crews and lee that deck offi- 
cers* orders are carried out, Able 
men (D O T 91 1 ,884) steer the ship 
and report sightings to the deck offi- 
cer. Ordinary seamen (D.CXT, 
91 1,887), the entry, rating in the 
deck department*, do general mainte- 
nance work such as chipping rust, 
painting, and splicing and coiling 
ropes. Deck utility hands (0,0,1, 
91 L 884) and ship's carpenters 
(D.O.T, 860,281) also are employed 
on some vessels to maintain the 
ship's deck and hull. 

Marine engineers (D.O.T, 
197.136) are responsible for starting, 
stopping, and controlling the speedy 
of the main .engines and the opera- 
tion of all other machinery aboard 
ship. They also direct sailors, such as 
oilers and wipers* in the lubrication 
and maintenance of engines, pumps, 
and other equipment. Oilers (D.O.T. 
91 1 884) lubricate moving parts of 
mechanical equipment . Wipers 
(D.O.T. 699 887) keep the engine- 
room and machinery clean, Firers^ 
waierienders (D.O.T. 951,885) regu- 
late fuel gauges and the amount of 
water in the boilers. The ship's eUc- f 
trician (DD T, §2128 1) repairs ar\d 
maintains electrical equipment, such 
as generators and motors. 
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The chief steward* (D 
350. 13JB) supervises the preparation 
of meals and the upkeep of lining 
quarters aboard ship ^the f chief *c m a6k 
(DDT. 3 15.1 31 ) and asprlsiAhi 
cooks prepare meals Utility^ hands 
(D OT T18.887) carry fo^d/sup* 
plies from Mhe^storeroorn v prepare 
vegetables, and was^h cooking men 
sil s, Me. s v atte ntfant s/ (D O V 
35 OH 7 8.) set -tables, serve meals, 
vvash dishes, ancle ar* for hvMiig quar 
ters / i I 

Must ships zmflgf rafliu »JJi*i,, 
(D O T, I 93.282;. who keep contact 
with the shore other ships and 
maintain the radio equipment Some 
cargo ships ur><] all pussengei vessels 
carry puritrs iD O T 197 IftK). whti 
prepare the/necessary papers u> ai 
low ships teenier or kdve poi i 

Oc>cupanoris aboaid ship ut^ n~ 
culled in detail elsewhere in thi 
fiandhififk in the statements .iiei 
chdiit bftailile ufll^cia and hici. hant 

rn^riry Pilots 

li^ck Wot kci I i... . i 

iieedwd to lod<l £&i\d fllijtiil si j|u 
TeiUllll^l Uitil iii^w I s it . e iesp^usihlt 
fisi tllilii^ duck ;t . ailed 

(DC/ I V i I HH3) iiang t.u^ S o., 
supci vise uit *3 *>! sic edufes yvru=t 
load and unload ships and mow ear 

111 aild Uiit O* WalwIltiliSta 

operate riiaieiiais handling . quip 

f IIS III , a 4*^ >h da lltl UiJi.ka uiid ■ 'ttilca 

JSleVfctiOICS dl.tM |.IkiIIUji. UUU IdHl^li 

huse liiiua <o tli«: ftlklp'ik .uuK Ahi.ii 

loading Oi u.llu«».illlg liquid «'go 
such dS ..fh .nlweilh di\d 

t J^iUii t >. . »|.b4i^i ^ II. 

marine mdusliy cttip* t jj m 

geiieidl l Igi jobs, mu. i« as pay I. j 11 
clerk . ccicu*iy . and typist (Jihci 
cleiic.il workers ha\ o spe lali^ed 
jobs Bating Uerk> (DO I 2 19 38SJ 
type invoices that lisi ilwii** shipped 
«a»d dates of shl| . me.*i C L fks an J 
dispatcher* I* Hat statu*, (DO I 
91 I 368) k^ep records of ships en 
tei ing poi ts Mutitfc* t t*t£fk j (DO I 
2l Q 3Hg) compile and type tiie ship 'a 
manifest ( a list of passenger s and cai 
go) for use at custom houses or tei mi 
rials Receipt and report c/^r4j 
(D 0 T. 9 I 1 .3 88) prepare re pons on 
labor and equipment costs for load 
ing and unloading caigoes 



Administrative and Professional 
Occupations, The merchant marine 
industry employs a small number of 
administrative and other office per* 
sohnel: Executives plan and adminis- 
ter company policy. The jindustry 
also employs accountants, lawyers, 
and labor re I at ions and personnel 
wo rke rs S ome marine arch it ec is 
{ D OT 00 1 UK I ) art! employed to 
oversee the con strut lion and repair 
u f s \\ \ p ft 

i iaiiftlng, utii«« Uv^uiiilva lions, 
and Advancement 



I i>i. .» |'w i kl^wii wUi k^is ii!d) Uc 

i iM wt4 ii-i aicvedi^i^si to Iv^tiJ diid iiii 
Itjad ^iiigo Applicanis must hw in 
gutja phybi^^l tsjiiditioi! A ht^h 
Sulit_*i4 tjuw^ll*j|i Is prefeficd but 
i ct|uiiwc d IJiidcr the guidance €jf ex 
pc riirt K-e . i vworkcts. stevedores can 
let* m tiifci^ jwbs in & fe^ weckb A? 
va^diiu les lCuil , they e&ii ad V£liC c to 

joba ?u^li as liti tiuek operator aod 

Citing irtttji Wutkeis who riav e 

supeiviaoiy 4biliiy may become gang 

Losses 

. tablished toi Jot, aboard sliip but 
ti giiiij cdsiwrtUuu is aii aJvdflt.ige 
filial lialiiliig h-t wftleeiS COi! 
tjufeied t t ihe Ci ii Nierchani Mariug 
Aw:-adci.iy at tivc Siate merchrtnt ma 
! in** ai^a*iQi itiea and through pro 
^idnih operated by trade unions 

lliiiwi^ iilaij v,ul..lucj tiailUilg p[*J 
^liima t -i iip^.ade the .aUngs 6t Sd! 1 

t. a 

I , 1, , .,1* * . lit, . • ^ ll. ^ ^ 

iiJ. i^li hi. .^t i e a t J Is ;!lUen T i e 
ff^hysi^ally fir. at»d p«s5 a Afiitten a**/ 
t*iuiii*iiion adiiiinialereu t,y the I J 
C 'lm^i Cju ifd Sailors aUo inusi 
taiii h reuses (meiehant iiiariiie^ 
ducuiiieiila) L orii the CouSt Ciu^sd 
Appliei4iits are required to pasi 
phyaK«*l e*» aiiUiiaUuii and |Jfe^ 
pioof thai they havE, d j^b 
tiboaru a tl 5 mtiehan, vessel 

Peis^na whv/ are considering a 
t^ei at sc« mu^t be able to liv^ a^d 
work w ith uthefs as a team A llhoiiih 
pcact, Unit; service is relaxed, the 
riiust iiJjusi to sunie military like di^ 
wipliiiC that is ^sseiilial because ot the 
nature of shipboard lite 

Most general clerical occupations 
such as secretary or bookkeeper 
usually require the completion of ba 
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sic commercial eourses^jn high 
school or business schooL Additional 
on=the=job training U necessary for 
specialized clerical occupations* 
such as manifest clerk and receipt 
■ and report clerk. 

Administrative positions usually 
are filled by college graduates who 
have degrees in business administra- 
tion, marketing, accounting, industri- 
al^ relations, or other specialized 
fields A knowledge of the merchant 
marine industry ishelpfub Marine ar- 
chitects must be licensed profession- 
als Requirements tor licensing are 
set by the individual States and gen- 
eralfy include graduation from an ac- 
credited professional school followed 
by 3 years of practical experience in , 
an architect's office 

Employment Outlook 1 

i mlc ui no change in employment 
i., ihc in e* chant marine industry is 
expected through the mid- 1980s 
Mevciiricie&Ji, sOiiic openings will 
arise each year from the need to 
replace experienced wofkeis who re- 
tire, die, or irajisfei to other fields 

Bteaubc of subsianti^ily hiflier 
^liipbuildiitg and la tot costs, our 
iiierchaiil fleet fip-ds it dHfTicult lo 
compete in ihf ^ wc>rld shipping mar 
ket To insut^^hat our country has a 
irieircbant,*fteel operating in regular 
or essee;ital trade routes, the Govern^ 
iiiwU^Ubsidiieb many ships In 19 70, 
thff Oove rnnierit also passed a law 
wnUh would subsidize the eoitsiiue 
/lion ui 30 new ships' annually wer a 



10=yeai period and to improve tax 
incentives for fu ms lo bay new ships 
Pespite this suppoiU the size of our 
merchant fleet probably will not 
giuw signiticantly, since the number 
of ships to be built is expected to only 
slightly exceed the number of older 
vessels taken ouVof service 

L it tL or no change in the employ- 
ii.cnt ol ship^ officers is expected 
over die long i un . Employment of 
sailor s, on the other hand, is expect- 
ed to decline because new ships are 
equipped with laborsaving innova- 
tions, such as automated engine- 
rooms, which i educe the need for 
these workers. 

Employment trends also will vary 
\ainong shoreside occupations. The 
ireater use of containerized cargo 
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ships and improvements in materials 
handling equipment will reduce the 
need for stevedores. Employment in 
administrative and clerical occupa- 
tions, on the; other hand, is not ex- 
pected to change significantly. 

Earning* and Working 
Conditions 

Stevedores working along the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts earned S^an 
hour in 1976, and those on the facif 
ic Caast earned $7.52 ah hour 
Stevedores also earn rfltra pay for 
handling hazardous cargo. 

Earnings aboard ships are relative= 
ly hijfh; all officers earned a base pay 
of over $1 ,000 a month in 1 976 Sail 
Ofi who have advanced a rung or two 
in rating could receive a base pay of 
tfVer $700 a month. In addition, both 
officers' and sailors/ earnings are 
supplemented by premium pay foi 
overtime or for assuming extra re 
sponsibihties On the average, addi . 
tional payments for assuming extra 
work or responsibility add about 50 
percent to base pay Shipboard work 
ers also receive fre© meals and lodg 
ing while at sea 

Since ship's bi^^u.^Dt^K, ^n t j 
stevedores are atjbjeet iu utta^ni^l 
layoff, howevtf i their annual earn 
ings usually are not as high as the 
hourly rates and niuiiihly a^laiica 
would imply 

Most shoresidfe w U i Uia in ti.*, n. 
dustry work a 5 Uay 40 h>u, wt*k 
The workweek for people nbuti i u 
ships is considciabl> diffeie.il Most 
officers and sailors *re requited lo 
stand watch, working split shifts 
around the clock Ger^rall) they 
work two 4 hour shifts during wvery 
24-hour period and have 8 hours off 
between each shift Other officer?* 
and sailors are op duty 8 hours a day, 
Monday through Friday 

The merchant mariii^ ii.Jtiairy 
provides excellent fringe oe tie fits 
Moit employers ptovide p..id vaca 
tiOfis and holidays. Vacations fur sail 
on and officers range from 90 u> ISO 
days a year. Many firms also provide 
other benefits such as life, health, 
and accident insurance Officers and 
sailors may retire on full pension af 
ter 20 years of service, regardless of 
age iStevedores are eligible for pen 
sionWt age 65, 



National Marine Engineers, Beneficial Assoc i- 
., ition, 17 Battery pf # New York, N Y 
10004 

Further information about steve- 
dore jobs is available from: 

International Longshoremen's Association 
(AFL CIO), 17 Battery PI, New York, 
N.Y. IO0O4. 

International Longshoremen's and Ware- 
housemen s Union (AFL-CI©), 150 
Golden Gate Ave,, San Francisco, Calif 
94 102 



Working and living * conditions 
aboard ship have improved over the 
years. Mechanization has reduced 
the physical Remands, and newer 
vessels have private room^ air-con- 
ditioning, television* and better rec- 
reational facilities However^ life 
aboard ship is, -confining, and 1 since 
voyages l^st sev era I weeks or 
months* officers and sailors are away 
Jrom their homes and families much 
of the time. Some tire of the lengthy 
separations and choose shoreside 
employment However, for many 
people, the spirit and adventure of 
the sea, good wages, and fringe bene- 
fits more than compensate for the 
d i sad van lages . 

The duties aboard ship are hazard 
ous compared with other industries. 
At sea, there is always the possibility* Every ship has jobs of such tmpor- 
uf injury from falls or the danger of lance to its safe operation that the 
fire, collision, or sinking Most shore- persons doing themiire identified as 
side jobs are not hazardous, but having special responsibilities These 
stevedores m&y do heavy lifting and persons are the ships officers, 
risk injury from falling boxes and ^ In command of every oceangoing 
other freight when loading and un ^/vessel is the captain or master 



MERCHANT MARINE 
OFFICERS 

Nature of the Work 



loading ships 

Must empiu^tta »iw union mem 
Litis All sievedorea ar^ represented 
by eithei the IxKei national Long- 
sh^tnitn a Association or the Inter 
national 1 origshoremen s and Ware 
huusenian's Union Most officers 
aboard ships are represented by the 
Inter natiunal Organization of Mas 
ters. Mates and Pilots, and the Na 
Uonul Marine bnginecis Beneficial 
Association Sailors are members of 
(tie NaUuiul Maritime Union of 
Aiii. ij^ia and Uie Seafttfeia* UntOU 

Intern* atlon 



merchant marine writ* to. 



tli | br# I t M Q illllllL M*lip>'WC| MltllUlltC AtJ 

miniiif ailun Ki% Department uf Cooa 
merge, WsahjngtOM. D C 20235 

Infiji HI 4 1 lull about job u|>«,iilitga 

«.,d wages aboard ships can be ob- 
tained from local maritime unions If 
such a union is not listed in the local 
telephone dhcvtory . eoniatt, 

cnth Av € Ne* York, N Y 1001 1 

iya, o75 Fourth Ave , Brooklyn N Y 
1 I 2 J 2 



(D OT. 197.168) who is the ship 
owner's sole representative. The cap- 
tain has complete authority and re- 
sponsibility for the ship's operation 
and the safety of the crew, passen- 
fieri* cargo* and vessel 

In addition, while in ports the cap- 
tain may serve as the shipowner's 
agent in conferring with custom offt 
cials* and in some case may act 
paymaster for the ship. Although 
technically members of a specific de 
partment, captains generally are as- 
sociated with the deck department, 
from whose ranks they have"* been 
promoted 

Ucck L>epartmeitt. Peek officers or 
* 'mates*" as they are traditionally 
called, direct movement of the ship 
and maintenance of the deck and 
hull They maintain the authorized 
speed and course; plot the vessel's 
position; post lockouts for other 
ships; record information in the 
**log"of the voyage; and immediately 
notify the captain of any unusual 
occurrences. To comply with coast 
guard regulations for ensuring the 
safe and efficient operation of ships, 
deck officers must be familiar with 
modern navigational equipment, 
such as sonar, radar, and radio direc- 
tional finders. 
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, , t} LiUftli is ib* >h ,1 ,1 ^ » »• • t I , I 
t,ttUtl Is ll. .itftuhi k <- ■'». :Ui,ll 
111 tl&M^lUi.g d UlC i Ui 'J ^ ' 4 * *• 

At%J llldifll<ili»l.»g U$ OtnO ,jllli«= 

The W hlcf IliiSlC .iIau pit* (I A Jiiii -"lip I I 

Ih*. Iwddl.ig a. id m.U>iiOlug .ii 

lilg thv ship 111 ill J i ul i'l p ll Oli 
some aMps tfu ihUf <* i . i'- il 1 ^ • ■**» > 
be 111 ihdlg* of (ii..! ..id lu iln»«= 1 1 

B ) i i aJllion it - . . f *J 

, tJ O I I V7 1 : » . I.i . ilc i.«ivi_ illuii 

iffiu i I lie m£> t i.ii Hill - > 

ihe p-ovultj h lit, in t ii > 

gdt l»> ii ec|u ip i.i c ii ( u < m * 1 " in*.u 

p f o pc 1 1 > 

r/tffj 'm^u » k i> * ■ • . * » - ■ 

iii i>M Junior I die J di I tli t i i t.s 
signal officers anu ui e . itdi.'igi »■« »l ' 
Signal ing cquipmg nt f ri = > all»U a.*H!*l 



sonne! and direct* operations such as 
starling, stopping, and controlling 
the speed of the main engines. The 
first assistant engineer also oversees 
and inspects the lubrication of en- 
gines, pumps, generators, and other 
machinery and, with the chief engh 
neer, directs all types of repairs 

The st*ii*nd assistant engineer 
( D O 1 197 I M) ) has ehai ge of the 
boiler and associated equipment 
sueh as the water feud sy stern and 
pumps rfie second assistant engi- 
neer tils*) inakes mjic proper steam 
pressure and oil and water tempera^ 
tutcs are maintained and supervises 
the cleaning of boilers 

Ihe third assistant engine?* 
(D O T 1^7 I 30) supervises the Op 
e ration s*rid rnaintcnatice of the r i 
cation system and a vaiieiy olgjjSher 
engineK?ofU equipment Some ttfHd 
assistant enginceif* are responsible 
£u£ the elccti i^al «od ictriger dtiuii 
system* dboaid ships 
' Othw (j/jV'c'j A ^* 1 1 * i > Kwfi|>^ > -'ii 
tact with iht; shii S e and i.thei vessels 
through its radio officer (D O T 
19 3 282 ) w hi) als^ riiciintaiiis i^du) 
equtpiiieiu I h^^c officers bend and 
receive iiitasagcs \i£ VuIlc or Morse 
w udc I hey peiioJically it^^we an J 
itL-uil I Hot Signals weaihci iCp.jils 
puaHluii itp^its rfiid otfiti ifikxrfiti 
turn Radio officers ulso n.ay main 
Laiii Jtpih i*iv4»niitig em»ipiii«ui *»'»d 
eieciran'C navigation equipment 

S.Hne tieightcis siiid all pasatu^! 
, s,u In -a r i y t /ut ijt s ( l> (> I 
I ^ / lou. I ht; ^)..sci ui u, 4i if utfUei 
Joc d i fit I Aicrteivi: p«ipci*ofk that is 
itquncvl betutc ship eu Ufa at 
itrfVcs a I"U*> j-Htp^'c payi^lh 

.slid rt?.M tt ptfL^ciij}^ i * ^ s teqaifed \l\ 
m >c„rs, the Sufi OftWcis Asao 
i.iUoi, haS ealabiisheU a pi obtain to 
Odiii pi. i aeis t*-> aet aUi* phystwlaii ^ 
gsssiaicsii <s I his nihil ,ic Uori is de 
to unpriive Ihc litddieiii t arc 
abotjiu fi^lghters and lankfcib and fa 
t .UiUite U S Public Health Sefviec 
wleafcOwe when a ship arrive^ in port 
All pas^eng^J ships must ^dny li 
tended duwtofs and nurses 
9 

^ Hla^oa c^f ftniplCymnnt 

u, c ^ .3 underway', t ^ i 13 ?U0 offieefs weu , 

and k .. q) , , , ,o.,i, uf C Mui H rncni per | ^. )>ed aboard U S oceangoing vea 
tuna.na ^id tucl ,v,iismnptu»ii ^ls during 19/6 Deck officers and 
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sogineenn^ officers aweoynted frjr 
more than four fifths of the total, artd 
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radio officers made up mott of the 
remainder Due to long vacations 
and other breaks in service such as 
v \ thosdf resulting from illness there are 
about two officers employed for ev- 
ery job on a ship. 

About two-thirds of the officers 
were aboard freighters and most of 
the remainder were aboard tankers 
Only a small percentage were on 
passenger vessels. 

Training, Other Qualifications, 
and Advancement 

Applicants for an officer's license 
lt\ the deck or engineering depart 
ments of oceangoing vessels must 
meet certain legal requirements 
Captains, chief and second mates, 
and chief and first assistant engineers 
must be at least 21 years ojd The 
minimum age for third mates, third 
assistant engineers, and radio <*pera 
tors is 19 In addition, appljc;<iiiLa 
must present p^oof of LJ S cituen 
ship and obtain a ii S Public Health 
Service certificate attesting to f,heii 
■~ vision* color perception, and general 
physical condition. 

Besides legal .and iiUdkai i£ 4 uii^ 
merits, candidates^ must also have ai 
least 3 years of appmpiUiie yx^t 
rience or be a graduate **f an ap 
proved training program Ot..k ,/ffi 
cer candidate^! must pans Coast 

CjUafd^fexainlrialluiis that ifequiic 

tensive knowledge of navigation, war 

go handling and deck depai Imf^n i 
Operations hlarin^ cngk.icci mg ofQ 
cer candidates must demonstrat ~~ in - 
depth knowleage of propulsion sys- 
tems, electricity . plumbing and sixain 
fitting, metal shaping and assembly, 
and ship structure I o ajvaute to 
higher raungs, ofya^rt m 4 m pass p*o 
gressively rryfr% difficult 
tipns / 

Fof a jC^iidsi MU*iJ ii» , 
t^dio officer, applicantp niu»f h *vt a 
first or second class i aJiutelegi d\ h 
operator\s license issued by the Fed 
eral CornSjiunicauons Commu&ion 
For a license serve as the sole fa 
dio operator aboard & cargo vessel 
the Coast Guard Mso requires 6 
months of ladio esperiervEa^at sea 

Unlike most professions, no ^duca 
tion requirements have been estab 
lished for officers A sailor with 3 
years' experience in the deck or en = 
gine department may apply for either 



a third maters license or for a third 
assistant engineer's license. How- 
ever, because of the comple* rna= 
ehinery, and navigational and elec- 
tronic equipment on modern strips, 
formal training usually is needed to 
pass the Coast Guard's e^aminatiom 
for these licenses, * 

The fastest and surest way to 
come a welUtrained officer is 
through an established training pro- 
gram, SueH programs are available/at 
the U S Merchant Marine Acadefny 
at Kin^Point, NY, and at six S^ate 
merchant marine academies: Cali- 
fornia Maritime Academy, VaHejo, 
Calif, Great Lakes <M antina Acad- 
emy Traverse City, Michigan, Maine 
'Maritime Academy/ Castine, Maine; 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy, 
H y tyri n i s , Mass , Texas Maritime 
Acanemy, Galveston, Tex ; and State 
University of New York Maritime 
College, Fort Schuyler, New York, 
N Y About 500 students graduate 
each year Hum these schools; about 
one half are trained as deck officers 
and one-half as marine engineers, 
Admission to the U S Merchant Ma 
fine Academy is through nomination 
by & memhef of Congress, whereas 
cnu.iliLC to the other academies is 
made ttu^ugh written application* di 
rectlV Uu lh^' School 

Most of f^ie academies ofjfer 4-year 
piOgiftnia Ul nautical seienee or ma 
rme engineering, which include 
Slich as navigation, mathe 
uicsU^s e^eci, oiiits propulsion sys 
iciiis. elect! ii=al engineering, naval 
architecture, languages, histoiy, and 
shipping rn an age men t as well as 
pia^tica! experience ai sea Alter 
C dast Guard examinations are 
passed, jieeiises are issued for either 
third mate oi th^d assistant engineer 
In addition giaduates may receive 
wuiiimissions as ensigns in the (J S 
Naval Resei \ e 

Because of ll.^li Ihuiuugll ^iuuuJ 

uig in theory and its practical appli 
cation, academy graduates are in the 
best position to move up to master 
and chief engineer ratings Their 
well rounded education also helps 
qualify them tor shoreside jobs such 
as marine Superintendent* operating 
manage i . design engineers, naval ar- 
chitects, or shipping executive. 

The U S Merchant Marine Acad 
efoy now selects about 15 percent of 



the : approximately 250 persons who 
enter the academsr each year to be 
trained as ^omnicompetent" offi- 
cers. They are taught both naviga- 
tional and technical skills so they can 
*wo?k in either the deck or engine 
department. Graduates of the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy have an 
(Obligation" to serve a minimum of 3 
years as ^officers in the merchant ma- 
rine or in the military service of the 
United States 

A number of trade unions in the 
maritime industry provide officer 
training. These unions include the 
International Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates *yid Pilots; the Seafarers' 
International \nion of KoVth Amer- 
ica; the Brotherhood oLjmnne Offi- 
cers; and the National Marine Engi- 
neers' Beneficial Association 
(MEBA), However due to a crowded 
job market in recent years, all but the 
MEBA-&perated Calhoon Engineer- 
ing School in Baltimore, Md , have 
restricted training programs to up- 
grading of officers already licensed. 
The Cafhoon Schools which produc- 
es about 90 graduates every year, of- 
fers a third assistant engineer's li- 
cense. The program consists of both 
classroom instruction and sea experi- 
ence and provides free room, board, 
medical care, and text books jm addi- 
tion to a monthly grant. Trainees 
must agree to serve at least 3 years in 
the merchant marine after the 3-year 
training period 

Advancement foi deck aiid engine 
officers ifi along well defined lines 
and depends primarily upon speci= 
fled sea experience, passing a Coast 
Guard ^msrt" af and leadership 
ability DeeTT officers start as third 
mates After 1 year's sea service they 
are eligible to take a second mate 
examination A second mate may ap- 
ply for a chief male's license after 1 
year oP sea service. Officers in the 
engine department start as third 
assistant engineers. After 1 year of 
service, they may apply foi a second 
assistant s license and finally a chief 
engineer's license 

Employment Outlook 

employment of ship's offWeis is 
expected to increase more slowly 
than the average for all occupations 
through the mid-1980's 
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Since World War (1, the number of 
vessels in our merchant marine has 
declined steadily as the owners of 
American ships have registered them 
outside the country. The transfers 
occurred because ships registered in 
the United States must employ 
American crews and, because of 
their higher wages, cost about twice 
as much to operate as ships regis 
tered abroad and manned with fur 
etgn> crews The incentive of obtain 
ing greater pi or its lower log 
ope fating cos us prompicd many own 
ers to register their ships outside the 
US 

Little furlhei decline in ihc uiUm 
her of ships is ex petit d. huvovci 
becau^lilhe hcdsidi Uo vtMufiicfllxi** 3 
taken steps tu insure that ships segls 
tered in the U S and operated by 
A me I lean etews are available Id 
transport tasefitiai t-as^v* I u m>oii 
lain this capability the (juvei .mieni 
pays the difference 111 ~*age* i! US 
Crcv^a are used and help.* pa^ U= • tlu 
e u iis 1 1 U w I lo ii iff p,JiufiaSt; »*t i,w^* 

ships. Some job openings will occui 
a result of the need lo leplatw ca 
penanced wuikeis wh»> retire du \a 
take ti^h u t esid e eniplo y men » he 
placement need.* ate ieluii vti) ni^h 
because ships of'ii&.-ci,- aic .Minn *htit 



Earnings and Working 
^Conditions 



jlder 



ii the jveiagc ih^n * >.j , k t ! .= 



tlOilS L-id Kit lltitlal 
idtU J \ lb^ MU! 

ill J fell wo . r I 



in other occupations 
pension plans wt 
chant i • . a 1 1 n e 1 1 1 *J u 5 
Gaily ictliem*si»l A Liu 
find l!it> ptcfti o*w sltit llily 
■>iJc employment 

Job oppoi luiill * ( i* i 

LttuniC mute tavu. » hi; t. Lfn, IVW f j 
than In the itc*i futme q ■ l r i»c L dan* i. 
between the supply ai.d demand K,i 
<^lt u < i n becomes uiwie favuitiblc 

Si nee mar ill nit- unions won tit i 

majOfil) of jobs glddu ilea fli ft 

union ti»*liih»g pi grains ha tin, 
best ^pportunnies to ot lain j.ib* 

dbu«i d OfeCali goll.g, \ , sat | a I IW* 

ever giadualcs ot n|U iwhanl liu 
dtddtmles who ta.i|yl find joba on 
merchant *hlps gene i ally h*» ve Ihllc 
I rouble finding ,obs in relate J tie Ids 
For example. tiaii*eo offices ait 
nee-Jed tjn ut, uiiugi a^ hit icH^uh 
vessels on esse Is thai cai r> supplier 
to offshoit oil diilliiife rigs and On 
diedges opefaled by the Army 1 i ipa 
of Engineers Qlneis find Jobs *ilh 
the maritime industry 



Earnmgs of officers depend upon- 
their rank and the type of ship = 
Wages are Highest on large ships The 
aQCompanying tabulation shows 
monthly base wages for officers 
aboard an average freighter in 1976 
Additional payments for overtime: or 
fur assuming extra responsibilities 
generally Average about 30 percent 
of base pay KOl e&aniplc* a second 
mate With ^ irtoiUhly base pay ot 
$ j . 2 7 H Hiuy re^ulaily earn ahuut 
$ I 917 each month 
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i , oou i ! mn, j.,,* £ f' 5 A> -iingU ■ * sinp 

Will . >„ j n..! Ihvli iRp^iJ^uio fch 

f > siihfsiij altil peuSi^f!! artd acIi arc 

t i . _ { j l ^ VavuliiilLl i usii^i I f i, ill 9U lO 

I HU Ja / , a yc^i! Otfivei S^wllh H) 
ycai . of 5 I iCe Hm ^e the opllun , A a 
iiionlhl) p^iisu.jii of $325 ui 37 1/2 
p4.ite.Ml A lUeii i*iui,Lhly lo-le of 

ttiiiftt ^ Iiij lliiv t 2^ ytiaiS of S&! V L C 

tiit th^iolfc %£2~- Li rni nin ui SU 
P^i t.iji lit < 1 1 e 1 1 moi.lbly iale (>(ll 

Lwis toi ciJ (*3 f-'tft li Ui Clf! ^lul €ljf 4 Uuc 

iv^ u jjtondi e nt dSsal^iUy lewelvc pai 
iul p«:!iaUji>3 i uiii p! c he (isi ve iiiedl 
val =aic diid hospltallialiuil die pro 
^lJ d fe i oft led s and ihelr faniilica 
ihiou^h ^mplOyvi oi uniijii pio 

1 he , * . , I 4t ■ i ^illp . • i, 

-i.Jt i aol j Jiftt i c.U iron, the v of k 

A £ ek wli ifiuie A. I ,.Qd mOSt ^ftlecl, 
aie i% q ii ■ i c J U' we,ik V days a week 

(} t ,.fci dll) thcj^ WU.k IWU ^ huyi 

watefies t^Iiiftii) duritg ev^ry 24 
hour oei iotfand l.dvt H hours oft be 
l^et/i e «ie- wati.fi Sv>i"n_e officers 
wiiik 8 hdui,, a day Klonda^ through 
hriday All uf fleer s .ire paid overtime 
for work uvei 4U hours a week 
Wfifeij the ship in in purl the basie 
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The duties aboard ship are hazard- 
ous compared toother industries. At* 4 * 
Sea, there is always the possibility of 
Injuhes from falls or the danger of 
fire, collision, or sinking, 

Aimost 90 percent of all ofYleers 
belong to maritime unions The two % s - 
largest are the International Organi- 
zation of Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
representing deck oftfcef* rs, and the 
National Marine Engineers' Benefi= 
cial Association, representfhg engi = 

tee ling officers The Brotherhood of 
larine OfTicers represents deck and 
engine? officers on some ships The 
Staff Officers Association and the 
Marine Staff Officers Association 
represents pursers aboard certain 
freighters. Radio officers are rep re 
sen ted by the American Radio Asso- 
c ia mm and the Radio Officers , 
Union In addition, a number of in = 
tte pe r i U e 1 1 L unions o r g an i £c offle c t s 
on tankers Officeis' unions may re 
quire initiation fees as high as 
$4 UOU 



Information 

i ><j ^ciicial information about 
n.fiKhtiAt marir !fe office r's jobs, write 
to 

m ini&Uiiiiiin \> S Dcpeiri-iieni of (. oin 
mercc, Washingio.i, D C 20235 

liito i in tiOi.Jii ab.niL j.ib opfeulii^s, 

, t ,ialiflcations tor employnient, wage 

aealcs. arKl oihei partloulars is avail 
able fiom local maritime oflioers" 
unlOiiS If iiO mai itiitic uniijti is listed 
in the locak telephone directory eon 
la^t 

sia J Piloij 39 Broadway Ac* Yi.*h N Y 
i 000© 

, ■ _ , ,^nal M i* s hit h»!^ii>-^* ^ Bv.^ii. A I 

Mi^i I 7 Battery P! N t * YurS N Y 
1 (.R.HJ4 



SAILORS 

Mature Of th# WviK 

, oonn Saudi Atabis, alu *itiitiOii 
. h jrn Surinam, and eais from Ja- 
,j. as well as countless other im- 
ported commodities, provide much 
of the energy and raw materials that 
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our economy requires 'and the fin- 
ished pfpdycts that individuals enjoy 
^ Yet thlse cargoes are so routinely 
transpoNed across thousands of 
miles of ocean that our dependence 
on merchant ships=and sailors— for 
their delivery in frequently taken for 
granted. 

Sailors make up most o^a mcr 
chant snip% crew and do rrrost of the 
manual labor. Employment is along 
Craft lines with varying skill levels 
Each worker is assigned to um of the 
following departments deck , en 
gine, or steward's 

Deck Department Ordi nary serum? n 
(D O T 91 1,887), the entry rating in 
the deck , department, scrub decks, 
coil and splice ropes*, paint, clean 
personnel quarters* and do other 
general maintenance work They also 
may relieve able seamen who steer 
the ship and act as lookouts 

Able * seamen > (D O T 91! 
make up about one fifth ol sailors 
They must haveN a thorough knowl- 
edge of all partsNp! the ship and be 
able to handle all gear and deck 
equipment They act as quartern* as-/ 
lers to steer the ship Usually, the^ 
each take 2 hour turns at the w he'el . 
and also hcrve as lookouts to w^lch 
fur ythei ships 1 

Able seamen ^L^ f ai*. iwa^viriSibU. 
for rigging, repairing and stowing 
cai fc o haiidliilg and uth^i pit I h&y 
must be able to tie common knots 
and handle rn*jo*hig linetfVwht.fi the 
ship is docking Or derailing In aJdi 
Hon to the if moic skilled tabki* they 
do general *ieck inainteiianee work 
similar to that done by ordinal y sea 
men 

The h*j*ns h ntfi { I* k% I yi i i i I ) , 
or bosun^is the highitsj tanking aOle 
seaman As boss of the deck urcw, 
the boatswain relays lh*~ deck utfi 
cers* orders and sees that these or- 
ders are carried out The boatswain 
assists the chief mare in assigning 
work to crewmernberb a.id directs 
general maintenance operations such 
as cleaning decks and polishing met- 
alwork When the ship docks or an- 
chors, the boatswain supervises the 
deck crew in harfdling the lines used 
for mooring. 

Some cargo vessels carry one to 
three deck utility hands (DOT 
911.884), who maintain the ship's 



decks under the supervision of the 
boatswain. They determine the con- 
dition of bilges (compartments in the 
bottom of the hull) and do general 
maintenance work 

Some vessels carry a ship's carpen- 
ter f DOT 860 281) who Secures 
cargo hatches and ports, and braces 
(shores) cargo The carpenter also 
may operate w inches that hoist and 
drop the anchor and do other genera! 
repair work on the ship's wooden 
parts 

t ngUit Dcpariiiieiit 1 he cngiiicci Uig 
staff consists of workers who have a 



the engine room and machinery 
clean, Ftfosi cargo vessels^carry two 
or three wipers Oilers (D.'O.T. 
911,884) lubricate mechanical 
equipment They make regular 
rounds of ship machinery to check 
od flow and pressures. Oilers also 
may Jielp overhaul and repair ma- 
chinery Firers- watertenders (D O T; 
951.885 ) check and regulate the 
amount of water in the boilers, in- 
spect gauges, and regulate fuel flow 
to keep steam pressure constant 
They also eheck the operation of 
#vaporators and condensers, which 
variety of occupational specialties re^are used to convert salt water to fresh . 
quiring varying degrees of skill from water, . M - 

the rating of wiper to specialized The ship's electrician CD:O.T. 
skilled jobs such as refrigerator engU 825,28 I ) repairs and maintains elec 
neer pipers (DOT 699 887) keep trieal equipment, such as generators 




E*p*H»nt« in the Coatt Guard or Navy provides a goad background far matt march ant 

marina jobs. 
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and rnd40js* Electricians also test 
wiring for short circuits and remove 
and replace fuses and defective 
lights. 

Certain types of ships require 
workers who have special skills, suVch 
as refrigeration engineers (DOT 
950,782) who maintain proper tem- 
peratures in refrigerator compart = 
rnents for perishable cargoes Such as 
meat and vegetables 

Steward's Department The cJiir/ 
steward (D O T 350- 1 38 ) supervises 
the preparation and serving of meals 
and the upkeep of living quarters 
aboard ship. The chief cook (D.O.T 
315 131 ) and assistant cooks prepare 
meals. The chief cook also supervisee 
the other galley (ship*s kitchen) 
workers and is responsible tor keep 
ing the galley clean and orderly Util 
Uy hands (D O T 318 B87) and mcu 
attendants (DOT 350 878) ^om 
plete the crew in the steward's de 
paf Intent These beginning Jobs re 
quire littU skill Utility hands uny 
food supplies fiom the storeroom 
and iceboxes, prepare vegetables, 
wash cooking utensils, and scour gal 
ley equipment Mess attendants set 
tables, serve meals dean tables 
wash diahe», a#*d caie iui living qudi 
ters 

Pu£ Lu lilt gi^m^i idi. i.i 1 jji ^ pai k 

a|ed (wuja a lid sfiu.llcM tic* ai^cs 
many new *§hip@ hawe ^du^ii lh** 
number Ibf vyuf Kti a In the slew oi d s 
department r*ui cxaii.jjlc tht whlwf 

took til id wfiief steward an (c|-lAt*Cti 

by a combination chief jiewaid/ 

of flic at ^ea sole seamtm ,n Ua? 
be taniilia* with f.re ptevei 'Uji and 
control methods i h^y participate m 

period it boat drills arid arc trained in 
all operations t u u & i c w £ e d With 
launching lifeboats and lifui^fx^ 

^LUUI ii.iUU Sall^.a 

, ijyed aboard U 3 ocea^goin^ > . 
sels during 19 /6 Due lu long ' £^ 
tions and other Lieaks in duty iucl 
as illness, the number ul employed 
sailors is about one anJ a half times 
the number of jobs on ships Nearly 
two thirds of the jobs were aboard 
freighters, and most of the remainder 



were aboard tankers. Only^ small 
percentage were on passenger ships. 

Training, Oth©r Qualifications^ 
and Advancement 

Although not required* previous 
sea experience in the Coast Guard or 
Navy is a useful background for en- 
tering the merchant marine Appli 
cants must obtain a doctor's certifi- 
cate specifying they are in excellent 
health and then must obtain a letter 
from a shipping company stating 
that, if qualified, they will be hired if 
a job becomes available In addition, 
applicants must register with the U S, 
Coast Guard and acquire from it uni= 
versa! identification papers called a 
merchant mariner's document The 
document however, does not guar= 
antee a job It merely qualifies a per- 
sun Im be ^oniiidered for a job when 
the supply of regular workers h^fts 
been exhausted To get a job, a per- 
>ou must be present at the hiring hall 
when the opening becomes available 

Hinng nails are located in ihm chief 
ports of the country They are oper 
ated by unions for commercial ves 
seU and oy the Navy's Military Sealift 

Command ( MSC) foi government 
operated snips In mtj&C ports along 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and 
Great 1 akes, the National Maritime 
Union and tht Seafarers ' Intemation 
al Union operate hieing hi*lU The 
Sailors' Union of the Pacific operates 
till lug halls in many \*%jit£ of the West 
C oast MS*" employment urfWta are 
itjtale.J at biOMklyn, N Y , New iji 
leans la, arid (Oakland, Calif = 

JobdCcK^is arc given shipping 
^ids when y register at the hiring 
hall Ihe shipping aompanies send 
job ,,r Jets lo the hiring hall and 
sailers wvht, h^ve t.e«n unemployed 
the longest get tirst picference on 
any jobs for ^hu h th^y are qualified 
liie^peii^ri^ ^d applicants *ird expect 
ed to have difrieulty getting jobs be 
ta.jst the number of experienced 
wurktiS aLe^dy greatly exceeds the 
number of job opening* Applicants 
must be pr «*enc at the hail when jobs 
are announced and rn*iy lose their 
pla. es if they af. not present Or have 
turned down three jt>b offers 

A sailor advances in the deck and 
feitgiue departments by serving a des 
ignated period in d rating, and by 



successfully completirlg a Coast 
Guard examination that tests the 
ability to use and maintain equip- 
ment. For example, after serving a 
minimum of I year, aboard an ocean 
going vessel an ordirjary seaman may 
apply to the Coast Guard for limited 
endorsement as an able seaman. For 
full endorsement, applicants must be 
at least 19 years of age and pass an 
examination to test their knowledge 
of seamanship and ability to carry 
out all the duties required of able 
seamen Able seamen who have su- 
pervisory ability may advance to 
boatswain after years of service, 

Most training programs in the in- 
dustry are designed to help experi- 
enced workers upgrade their ratings. 
However, the Seafarers' Internation- 
al Union of North America operates 
the Harry Lundeberg School for sea- 
manship at Piney Point, Md. that ac- 
cepts a limited number of young peo- 
ple who have no sea experience and 
trains them in general seamanship 
skills Upgrading courses for sailors 
are offered by the Seafarer*; Union, 
the National Maritime Union of 
America, and a number of other or 
giiniVations 

Advancement to higher positions 
in ihe steward's department is by 
recommendation of the chief steward 
to the captain, A mess attendant or 
utility hand can advance to third 
took i to cook baker, to chief cook, 
and finally to chief steward 

A small number of persona who 
aiiuw exceptional ability are sel&cted 
fui Svlf Study, union sponsored pro 
grains, which enable uriMicensed sail- 
ors to advance to the licensed ranks 
m with c i third mate oi third assistant 
engineer 

l. . utay nierri of nit rchant ^aii^i a la 
p^cted to decline through the mid= 
1980 s Some job openings, however, 
will arise each year due to the need 
tu replace experienced sailors who 
retire, die, or fluit the sea for other 
reasons Competition for these posi- 
tions is expected to be keen because 
the number of people seeking jobs as 
sailors probably will exceed the num- 
ber of ©peningS: Most openings will 
be filled by experienced sailors who 
are unemployed; very few inexperi- 
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Typical crew aboard a modern automated dry-cargo ship 



Radio 
Officer 



Modern bhips 
operate vv i!h 
half the 
crow of the 
trad M lOnal 
ships 
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Sornrui Male 

I 



2 Third Mates 
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Boatswain, 



5 Abl#-pod*ed 
' Seftffiff} 



Fnqmo Department 
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Chief Engineer 



First Assistant 

I 



Second Assistant 



? Third Assistants r 



I 



3_ 



Steward's Department 



, I , 



% Mow AttonMnif ; 
- 1 UtHHy 



Officers 



Grew "Members 



enced applicants are expected to get 
jobs,* 

Employment opportunities In the 
U»S, Merchant Marine are directly 
related to the number of ships=and 
to the number of sailors required to 
operate each ship. After World War 
II this country possessejj^he largest 
merchant marine fleet ever assem- 
bled. Since then, however, the num- 
ber has declined steadily as some 
owners transferred their ship's regis- 
tration outside* the country. These 
transfer occurred because ships reg- 
istered in the United States must em- 
ploy American crews and, because of 
higher wages, cost about twice as 
much to operate as ships registered 
abroad and manned with foreign 
crews, jflfhe incentive of obtaining 
greater profits by lowering operating 
costs prompted many owners to reg- 
ister their ships outside the U.S. 

Little further decline in the nunv 
ber of ships is expected, however, 
because the Federal Government has 
taken steps to insure that ships regis 
tered in the United States and oper 
ated by American crews are available 
to transport essential cargo. To main 
tain this capability, the Government 
pays the difference in wages to a 
company if they use American tic*s, 
and helps pay for the construction or 
purchase of new ships. 

The number of ships is expected to 
remain about the same because the 
number of new ships entering service 
should about equal those being te 
tired. However, employment of bail 
ors is expected to decline because 
new ships are operated with smaller 
crews, For example, vessels generally 
carry a crew of twelve sailors in the 
engineering department, wheieas 
new ships only carry four: three deck 
engine mechanics and one wiper 
Deck engine mechanics replace oil 
ers, firer-watertenders, and electri 
cians, Older freighters and tankers 
customarily employ three ordinary 
•seamen, whereas their job has been 
eliminated on new ships. In addition 
mechanization of tasks has eliminate 
ed jobs for some carpenters and the 
use of prepackaged food and smaller 
crew sizes have reduced the number 
of cooks and stewards. 

Employment opportunities may 
improve if the Government mandates 
that a fixed proportion of imported 



oil or exported grains is to be carried 
in American ships — a move that 
would require more American ships. 

Earnings and Working 
Conditions 

K. i ew members of American mer- 
chant ships enjoy excellent pay and 
fringe benefits Earnings depend on 
job alignments and type of vessel, 
Basic monthly pay for a cross section 
of ratings on a typical freighter in 
1976 is shown in the accompanying 

tabulation 

pay 1 



Clixl i 950 

Carpenter 874 

Cuok/Bakci 822 

Dewk utility ki.illtJ 807 

Able *carrian 723 

Firer waterteiidtt 723 

Oiler 723 

Ordinary seaman 564 

Mess aitEndant/utility hand : 560 



' bast Coast wages in June, 1976 aboard a 
12,000-17,000 power icm single screw ship. 

Monthly v*c*ges are supplemented 
by premium pay for overtime and 
other factors On the average, premi- 
um earnings are equal to about 50 
percent of base wages. For example, 
an oiler with a monthly base pay of 



$723 regularly earns about $1,084 
each month, 

Libert! employer-financed fringe 
benefitS are provided, Vacations 
range frolic SO to 1 80 days a ^ear. 
Sailors may retire on pensions after 
20 years of service, Sailors and their 
dependents are covered by compre- 
hensive medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion programs. 

The workweek aboard ship is con- 
siderably different from the work- 
week on shore. At sea, most sailors 
are required to work 7 days a week, 
Generally, they work two 4-hour 
watches (shifts) during every 24- 
hour period and have 8 hours off be- 
tween each watch. Some sailors are 
day workers. They work 8 hours a 
day, Monday through Friday. All 
sailors are paid overtime for work 
over 40 hours a week. When the ship 
is in port, the basic workweek is 40 
hours for all crewmembers, 

A person working in the engine- 
room must be able to withstand high 
temperatures while a deck worker 
must adapt to both bitter cold and 
the hot sun. At sea, there is always 
the possibility of injuries from falls or 
the danger of fire, collision, or sink- 
ing. 

Accommodations for sailors 
aboard U S vessels are generally 
good, but not luxurious. Meals are 
served in a mesaroom* which often 
doubles as a recreation room where 
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the crew can read* write letters, play 
cards, and socialize, Crewmembers 
generally share quarters aboard older 
ships and have little privacy, but 
most new ships have single berth 
rooms. Many sailors find the work 
aboard ship routine and boring. 

Sailors are represented by a num = 
per of labor organizations; the two 
largest are the National Maritime 
Union of America and the Seafarers' 



International Union of North Amer- 
ica^ 

Sources of Additional 
Information 

For general information about 
merchant marine sailors' jobs, write 
to: 

Office pf Maritime Manpower, Maritime Ad- 
ministration, U S Department of Com 
me»ce. Washington, D C 20235 



Information about job openings, 
qualifications for employment, wage 
- scales, and other particulars is avail- 
able from local maritime unions. If 
no maritime union is listed in the lo- 
cal telephone directory, contact: 

National Maritime Union of America, 36 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York.'N Y. 1001 I 

Seafarers* International Union of North Amep * 
iea, 675 Fourth Ave., Brooklyn* N/Y, 
I 1232 
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What to Look For in this Reprint 



To make the Occupational Outlook Handbook easier to 
use, each occupation or industry follows the same outline 
Separate sections describe baste elements j such as work on 
the job, education and training needed, and salaries or wages. 
Some sections will be more useful if you know how to interpret 
the information as explained below 

The TRAINING, OTHER QUALIFICATIONS; AND AD- 
VANCEMENT section indicates the preferred way to enter e>ach 
occupation and alternative ways to obtain traixiing. Read 'this 
section carefully because earl/ planning makes many fields 
easier to enter Also, the l#ve! at which you enter and the speed 
with which you advance often depend on your trammy it you 
are a student, you may want to consider taking thuse? uuunses 
thought useful for the occupations which interest you 

Besides training, you may need a State license u\ certifi- 
cate The training section indicates which occupations gener 
ally require these Check requirements m the State where yuu 
plan to work because State regulations vary 

Whether an uuclipdtlun £>0lt& your pefb^nulU/ \n en«i,u.^. 
important area to explore For buiiie yuu may rid e iu make 
responsible decisions in a highly competitive atn'Kj&pfifcrt: Far 
others, yOu may dO Or ■ ly routine td&kb under Uw&e &up*ei vision 
fy WOrK successfully In d particular job. yuu may tu Ju unu 

or more of the following 

xiOtiValt-- w tf it- 1 a 

- direct and supers© uu.-... 



work 



dfl types 



wt pc 



work with thirigb /uu ntseu 
and fii.jtii'dl de^Oei 1 1 / 
. .. K ii i Jcpef ujt 1 1| |. yui . 

31 If d'SUplln^: 

k as pei ( t ut a 1. 

work wittt d d tail, * pui. 

vj i I el Us^ i u Uj i y i ijpM (Li 
f. t _, t p people 

use v.ipstuu ijk <U •=!■ -J 

Wi i f ( . Ill rl t U ' t f I " t; d • I tr -J 
OO pi y:.U ill) luiUJ Jfi , 

wO-'"k GuUkJc? ill all ly»Jfe^ .J < 



a J aLil.l.c : kj , . i ^ .i ' j» Jj^ ■ 1 lllul 
i..tK... c.Jl] yOU 

I he LMPt u r U Mi .. » i 

|| it, jub f na I ke t ia i.Kc.l , >*, L...t I.. .*. A ><■: . K>U .1 , ; . i . h i 

expected growth ig cuiiipejn d tu n« ; t . t;ic : /j *\ .:-J : i'c^ n 
rate for all occupations uHj i. ^ • t«ut%*eui \.uk) mu hitf^j 
fne following ph u^eo » i c= . i..ed 

Mu. i. r.....i... ^ 
Fahte 

About u_ U. . 
biuwe . 

little -j.. 
Dec Ii. ie 



1 b U ..... M ;j ' 

4 U \ K i I •* 'J 

a y | M ) r •< 

4 U % ,i i,,, 



,t? fewU'i jit - y a 



.Jul id dll> (yb - . i • • 

iing at least as vast iu 
But. you would have to knew the number n p.; i ,.n 
peting with you to be sure of your prospects Unto tunattl 



supply information is iacking for most occupations, 

There are exceptions, however , especially among pro- 
fessional occupations: Nearly everyone who earns a medical 
degree, for. example, becomes a practicing physician. When 
the number of people pursuing relevant types of education and' 
training and then entering the field can be compared with the 
demand, the outlook section indicates the supply /demand rela- 
tionship as follows 



Excellent -=-= . = = — = * 

Ve i y good — = = 
UuuU ui favorable - . = . 

"May face competition 

Kttfci i Cun [petition 



=Demand much greater than 
supply 

/Demand greater than supply 
Rough balance between 

demand and supply 
■ Likelihood of more supply 

than demand 
^Supply greater than demand 
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* i.pLtuiuf > ui few job openings should not stop your pursu- 
...j d Lrfrtrer mat matches your aptitudes and interests Even 
small uf overcrowded occupations provide some fobs. So do 
tf.use ifi which employment ib growing very slowly or declining. 
Growth ifi an occupation is not the only source of job 
..pining* because me number or openings from turnover can be 
jub&iciiitiai in Id f ye ucuupations In fact, replacement needs are 
emeu ted [u uiedte /0 per cent of all openings between 1976 and 
i mb 

hiMdiiy job prospects in your area may differ from those in 
1 1 Nation as a wfiuie Your State employment service can fur- 
' ' ivn.dl ififunnation 

i fir:: b A R N I N GS scu.iivji . leiis what wuiKets were earning in 

. i . 1 4 1 1 \ub^ ^dy Ihl Miu^l ^ i icaiU question to answer be- 
,s jooo intc, ; mation|is avjiiuhie for only one type of earn- 
i kj,, wdgea and h a la rife y dnd not even this for all occupa- 
i, u , u, AlUtuuyh y uut of 1 0 wurk^.b fC^tiive this forrn of income, 
many earn extra money by working overtime, night shifts, or ir- % 
reyuicii awhedulaa In Suuuj u^uupatiorib wuiKers also receive 
tipb ui .,wi niTiisbio/.s L/abed On sal«^ or service borne factory 
wwiKcr. 3 are paid a piewe idle an extra payment for each Item 
[huv i udKe 

I fit-; reflu*'. ....y i u j'tf i . gnl i>l a\\ Wyikeia tile Self employ- 

i i in^i.ijaa pts^pit- i r t rnari) occupations -physicians, bar- 
Im wviitei^ and to, n it; is for example Eamir^s for 
,.,., M i wy e-d .oike.^ even i.i thtj same occupation differ 
iA/iJcly beuaubt- rnuuli UepenU^ on whether one is just starting 
u\i\ yjt iiei^ an e-biablishdd business 

N.lubi wdgt? and salary worker a receive fringe benefits, 
, ( as p=jid vdudliuna holidays and sick leave 

My'kfetis dlsao reuei.e incomfe in goods and Services (pay- 

„ kind) Sales wuikeis in department stores, for exampie, 

wfteii iG^eive Jibuour its on merchandise 

Uespite Jitfiuulties ir s determining exactly what people earn 
... Ln« job trie Earnings section does compare occupational 
uu him.js, b> indicating whether a certain job pays more or less 
than the average fo? all nonsupervlsors in private industry, ex- 
cluding farming 

bach occupation htfs many pay levels. Beginners almost 
jiways earn less than workers who have been on the job for 
some t if rie Earnings also vary by geographic location but cities 
that offer the highest earnings often are those where living costs 
are most expensive 

o=; > " ■ 
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